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Tomorrow © a ® 


Will business and government truly 
cooperate? . . . Will labor hold its 
gains of the last two years? ... Will 
Japan’s march of imperialism jolt 
Russia into war? .. . Will the Ber- 
lin-Rome axis hold when a crisis 
comes ? 


These are just a few of the questions 
puzzling most of us today . . . ques- 
tions that by their world wide effect 
are bound to influence your personal 
future, your personal plans. 


Events may be conceived from Wash- 
ington, Moscow, Berlin, Rome, from 
any one of the far flung news cen- 
ters of the world . . . but all of them 
have their effect on you as an in- 
dividual. 


Will it be advisable for you to ex- 
pand your business next year? Should 
you take the trip you have planned 
so long? Is the price of meat likely 
to rise again? Will conditions war- 
rant the raise in salary you expect? 
Will the spring of the year be an 


advantageous time to build a home? 


Newsweek gives you practical help 
in planning for these eventualities by 
giving you a thorough understanding 
of today’s news. Concisely, dramati- 
cally it gives you the important news 
from around the world . . . and its 
significance. Each event is reported 
in the light of its probable effect on 
tomorrow .. . ts effect on your per- 
sonal future. 


Designed for thinking people, News- 
week has combined those features 
the thinking person finds most in- 
teresting. Concise, brilliant reporting 
of the news presented in an attrac- 


tive, easily read manner . . . the 
visualization of the news with more 
than 60 news photographs . . . the 


arrangement of the news so that the 
full significance of each event is 
quickly and easily understood . . . 
plus the stimulating columns of such 
internationally known authorities in 


their fields as Raymond Moley, 
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George Jean Nathan, Sinclair Lewis 
and the contributing authors of “The 
Periscope’. 


If you are not a subscriber, or your 
subscription is about to expire, send 
us your order now. The cost is small 

. . only $4 for one year... 52 
exciting weeks of a world in action. 


Tlewsweek 


The Magazine of News Significance 
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Rockefeller Center 

1270 Sixth Avenue * New York City 
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SIDESHOW 


Inside Job— 


Campbell, Ohio: As in most cities, 
the police department keeps a list of all 
‘amests—the “blotter.” Last week some- 


one stole it. 

















The Worm Turns Up— 


| Dr. Carl Omeron (right) , Los Angeles 
jentist, perfected his “vibrohelminthala- 
tor”"—designed to lure angleworms from 
the ground. He jabs a steel rod into the 
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earth near a tree, then strokes it with a 
corrugated wooden stick. As the ground 
vibrates, up pop the angleworms. So says 
Dr. Omeron. 


Insurance— 


Welch, W. Va.: Last Winter John 
Meadow received hospital treatment for 
frostbitten feet. Now he’s back in the 
hospital: anxious to avoid another case of 
frostbite, he had put his feet in the oven 
—and burned them. 


Rhymed Reason— 


Atlantic City, N. J.: Some lawyers, 
overfond of legal lingo, might question the 
validity of the will of Alfred Heston, 84, 
hewspaperman. Without so much as a 
whereas, it said simply: 

All that’s mine when I am dead 

Goes to Jessie—enough said. 


Fallen Angel— 


Manila: Angel Gabrillo tried to kiss 
Paciencia Latuja, 17, a stranger. She killed 
him with a penknife. In court, Judge Pedro 


Sison freed her of a murder charge: “For 


the Filipino woman, a kiss and an embrace 
-. even in private, has the same signifi- 
cance as a consummated attack on that 


treasure which is woman’s most prized pos- 
session.” 


Whatever it is... wherever it is... insure it in the Hartford. 
For nearest agent’s name phone Western Union. 





Over 4 of all accidents 


happen 


This business man, safely back from 
a cross-continent trip, ran into a 
nasty head wound at home. 

Your Hartford* agent can tell 
you that over one-half of all the 
accidental injuries are “home in- 
juries”— burns, falls, and so on. 


at home 


The need for Hartford Accident 
Insurance is clearly shown, for any 
man, his wife and all members of the 
family. A Hartford policy, for a few 
dollars a year, may save you many 
dollars in hospital bills, medical ex- 


pense and lost income. 





HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
*HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
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LETTERS 





Printwrite 


According to Elmer Still of Livermore, 
Calif., we need a new word, “printwrite.” 
Its meaning, he says, is “to write in ordi- 
nary print-style letters, or print with a 
rubber stamp, typewriter, addressing ma- 
chine, stencils, or the like.” He also said 
that writing with pen or pencil cannot be 
properly pronounced printing. 

If Mr. Still had kept still and taken the 
trouble to consult a Webster dictionary, he 
at least would have kept his ignorance to 
himself. 

Webster says: “print, v.t. To form or 
write in characters like those of type. To 
strike off impressions from type, or from 
stereotype, electrotype, or engraved plates, 
or the like —v.i. To write letters or words 
in typographical characters.” 

I believe our word “print” answers all 


the qualifications that Elmer requires . . . 
MILTON LAUNER 
Fremont, Neb. 


In answer to Mr. Elmer J. Still and his 
coinage of the word “printwrite” (Dec. 6 
issue) —a worthy suggestion, but is not the 
verb “to letter” used to designate “print- 
ing by hand”? 

I am sure you will recall, that way back 
in grade school, teachers taught with un- 
common zeal the correct usage of “letter- 
ing” and “printing.” 

By way of illustration I shall “letter” 


my name. 
; MARGUERITE L. W. BERLINGER 
Elkins Park, Pa. 


Regarding “printwrite” suggested by Mr. 
Still, I wish to advise that “print” your 
name, etc., has been used incorrectly much 
too often. The mechanically minded al- 
ways say “letter,” which means the thing 
Mr. Still has in mind with “printwrite.” 
In other words, one would letter his name 
(using upper case or lower case alphabet) 
but would not print it. 


Detroit, Mich. 


J. J. RITTER 





How to etc. 

In connection with the review by Sin- 
clair Lewis of “How to etc.” I should like 
to remark that Lincoln was so critical of 
things he became famous. His speeches in 
Congress were noted for their sarcasm. He 
was critical of the then Chief Executive. 
He attracted national attention with his 
debates with Douglas. He was so critical 
of the institution of slavery it almost 
amounted to an obsession. All progress has 
been made by those who call attention to 
wrongs and are critical of them. It is signif- 
icant that the totalitarian States prohibit 
criticism. Perhaps there shall be a millenni- 
um some day and constructive criticism 
will be out of order. But even in the 
millennium there is going to be an unem- 


ployment problem, because reformers, war 
correspondents, etc., will be out of work. 


; R. C. O'BRIEN 
New York City 


Sinclair Lewis’ reviews in NEwsweEEK 
are incomplete unless you print the letters 
that come in commenting on his reviews. 
To me, an old Sinclair Lewis fan, your two 
letters of comment regarding Lewis’ re- 
marks about Dale Carnegie (Nov. 15) 
were the finishing touches to Mr. Lewis’ re- 
view of Thoreau’s Walden. Mr. Lewis may 
not be a great literary critic; in fact, he’s 
too much of an iconoclast; but he knows 
how to start an argument, which argu- 
ments sell magazines, books, or whatever 
vehicle his writings appear in. 

Mr. Hearst has his principles for news- 
paper sales; Mr. Franklin D. Roosevelt has 
his vote-getting principles; Eddie Cantor 
has his rules for creating laughter; Mr. 
Lewis has his rules for writing best sellers, 
witness: “Elmer Gantry,” “Babbit,” “Ar- 
rowsmith,” and others. One of Mr. Lewis’ 
favorite rules for a best seller is to satirize 
an institution in which the average Amer- 
ican has great faith: religion, medicine, 
business, and so forth. He couldn’t resist 
taking a slap at the Moses of Friendship 
Psychology, Mr. Carnegie. Mr. Lewis, in 
his adolescence, probably took much pleas- 
ure from telling smaller children, “There 


ain’t no Santa Claus.” 
npn JOHN H. GLEASON 
Michigan City, Ind. 





Housing 


In your editorial of Nov. 22 by Ray- 
mond Moley on the housing problem in 
the United States, are suggested three 
things to encourage more private home 
building. 

1—Quite right, large building com- 
panies can best finance the construction 
of small residences, but the present ad- 
ministration is a stumbling block to this 
because their capital structure must suf- 
fer the additional expense of being scru- 
tinized by the SEC, and when this is 
done, the necessary surplus carries a 
heavy tax imposed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

2—It will be impossible to reduce the 
cost of materials with continual demands 
of increase in pay and shorter hours made 
on the lumber camps, steel mills, etc. 

3—Reducing labor costs in small-home 
construction is a joke if you contemplate 
asking for a reduction from the present 
organized-labor pay schedule, for already 
90 per cent of the small-home construc- 
tion is being done at a pay schedule con- 
siderably below these rates. 

We would cheapen the interest rate on 
mortgage money for new home construc- 
tion, loosen the FHA requirements to 
take in the low-income group, and inci- 
dentally this would make as sound invest- 
ment for Social Security Board funds as 
the present setup of spending the money 





= 
for current expenses and depositing Fed. | 
eral bonds with the board. As it is, some "" 
day a heavier tax will have to be loid on | the fi 
the backs of the low-income group to ant 
amortize these bonds, and there js little ers, t 
difference whether it is taxed out of ly res 
them or deducted from their pay for Abas 
home to live in. The latter would at least its 
give them something for their earnings, made 


S. S. HERTWECK 
Glenshaw, Pa. M 


For a long time I have watched My., Arn 
Moley’s efforts in behalf of better and | Ol 
cheaper housing and the resultant stimu-, year: 
lation to recovery and have been quite in-| the J 
trigued by his analysis of the matter. I do them 
not believe he takes into consideration all | icans 
of the various obstacles. The principal ob-. wer 
stacle is of course human greed, which! “Arn 
starts with the subdivider or lot owner’ error 
trying to double his money on a plot of| arm) 
land. In the case of the subdivider he pos-! ayer 
sibly has installed sewage and water sys-| page 
tems and sidewalks. Next come the various’ No r 
building ordinances, permits, inspectors,; matt 
etc. Next the high prices of building mate- ferio 
rials and labor which has to be driven to, cent 
deliver the goods for the high wages it jnfer 
demands, and after that taxes on what you’ per | 
have built and possibly new sewer, side- 40 p 
walk, paving, etc., assessments. There are gitin 
so many chances to drop money that the —to 
average builder derives as one of his prin- cent 
cipal results a large increase in his liberal Whe 
education. The only solution I can see is pjtr: 
for large-scale building of either prefabri- T 
cated houses or the actual prefabrication of arm: 
them and moving them to the place they jnca 
are to occupy. The production-line output a m 
of houses to be set upon separately con- belie 
structed foundations will return millions to js ge 
the first intelligent user of it. a gr 

There is another aspect of the housing lieve 
situation that deserves comment and that. of p 
is that most probably property owners in catic 
general would not welcome the advent of N 
mass housing on a large scale at greatly may 
reduced prices because it would mean great this 
depreciation in their present property val- plan 
uations. There are numbers of successful tode 
building contractors and builders who have, genc 
effected numerous savings in construction men 
but they are only human to pocket any sche 
saving they make, basing the high prices sure 
they charge upon the numerous obstacles. kinc 
they have avoided or overcome. the | 

Before any large program was attempted they 
in any city, the city council or electors it p 
would have to pass laws ordering deterior- que: 
ated housing to be repaired or removed, that 
laws regulating the prices of lots so that sche 
some die-hard could not demand two ¢rs 
prices, or refuse entirely to build with con- wha 
sequent effect in lowering the value of sche 
neighboring property. It would be neces- lecti 
sary for the press to be unanimous in favor *"0" 
of the program so that it would not be ™%* 
stalemated halfway in its progress. In any 
event, if such a program were about to be 
started in a city where housing conditions ¢ 
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Trucks of INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER Quality 
— from Half-Ton to powerful Six-Wheelers 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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ARK TWAIN once said, “The 
weather is always getting up new 
designs and trying them on people... 
I have counted one hundred and thirty- 
six different kinds of weather inside of 
twenty-four hours.” 

When the icy blasts of the Arctic 
come down most of us in the North 
can scurry to cover, but trucks and 
their drivers stay out and face the 


q music. Daily deliveries are made; cross- 


country transit keeps to its heavy 
schedules; meat, milk, and merchan- 
dise are put through as on a day in June. 

Trucks today are built to take it, and 
so are the millions of men who pilot 
a world of freight on rubber. Trucks 
are showing their mettle and truck 
drivers are on the job. 

Whether you face the elements 
over the hood of one of the new 
Internationals, or whether your truck 
bears another name, INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER salutes you. In the new 
line of Internationals we have done our 
utmost to give the driver snug refuge 
in cabs of automobile comfort, to put 
at his command the finest truck product 
it is now possible to build. Truckmen 
everywhere—more power to you! 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 
180 North Michigan Avenue 





Chicago, Illinois 

















THIS IS KINGAN’S 116th INTERNATIONAL 


Kingan & Co. Indianapolis, Ind., operate trucks at branches 
scattered from Tampa to the Great Lakes, from New York 
to San Francisco. Users of internationals for seven 
years, they are now standardizing on Internationals. 
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| What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 


“ererror 





Panay Affair 


(peneral opinion in Washington last 
week was that the Panay bombing would 
‘prove a boon to Roosevelt’s and Hull’s 
plans. The incident raised public indigna- 
tion to just the point desired by the ad- 
ininistration to offset isolationist cries of 
“Let’s get out of China” and to support 
the hard-boiled policy on which officials 
already had decided. As one important 
State Department official said: “History 
may enshrine the Panay victims as the 
heroes who save the ‘open door’ in China.” 


Japan Regrets 


State Department officials, unanimous 
in their belief the Panay attack was de- 
liberately planned, privately give the 
Japanese credit for quickly sizing up the 
unexpected uproar in the U.S. and for 
acting speedily to offset it. They point 
out: it’s the first time on record a Foreign 
Minister has hurried to apologize for 
something about which he was informed 
only by press dispatches; officials in Japan 
promptly asked American newspaper men 
to note various seemingly spontaneous 
outbursts of regret and friendliness; then 
they hastily announced a decision for an 
apology from the entire Japanese Navy 
along with plans for financing another 
Panay. 


Senatorial Speculation 


The Department of Agriculture has 
strong suspicions, but lacks positive proof, 
that the ardent support one Southern 
Senator gave the Smith cotton price- 
pegging amendment in last week’s Farm 
Bill debate was motivated by his hope of 
recouping speculative losses. The amend- 
ment asked the government to purchase 
6,000,000 bales of cotton to raise the price 
from 8 to 12 cents a pound. 


Unemployment Increase 


The WPA has been quietly conducting 
its own private study of unemployment. 
It includes statements from manufac- 
turers, estimates of layoffs by leading in- 
dustries as well as by geographical areas, 
and shows conditions to be far worse than 
im previous reports. Immediate result of 
the study will be the announcement short- 
ly of a further increase in relief rolls. 


Coalition Dud 


Note that premature publicity as much 
as any other factor led to the flop last 
week of the Vandenberg-Bailey conserva- 
tive-coalition plan before it got well under 
way. Several newspaper correspondents 
knew of the scheme before it became pub- 
lic but were pledged not to print it. Then 
Joseph Alsop and Robert Kintner got the 
story with no strings attached; they wrote 
it up in their syndicated column, and 
other correspondents then released the 
news generally. With that, the plan, which 
was already suffering because many Sen- 
ators thought it too “Liberty Leaguish,” 
met sudden death. 


U.S. Job for Editor 


Expect Lowell Mellett, just resigned as 
editor of The Washington News and as a 
Scripps-Howard executive, to land an im- 
portant Federal job soon. Reputedly too 
pro-Roosevelt to suit his superiors in the 
newspaper chain, he has been calling at 
the White House lately. He’s being talked 
of as a possible successor to Ambassador 
Davies in Moscow or as a member of one 
of the major Federal commissions. 





No Labor Party 


DD capite the growing rank-and-file in- 
terest in the idea of a labor party, note 
that at the recent S.W.O.C. convention 
neither the resolutions adopted nor John 
L. Lewis’ speeech recommended any de- 
cisive action in that direction. Both did 
little more than recommend backing for 
Labor’s Non-Partisan League as a vehicle 
for supporting labor’s particular friends 
and opposing its enemies in the estab- 
lished parties—precisely the policy advo- 
cated for years by the late Samuel 
Gompers and the A.F. of L. 


Political Futures 


Because of his opposition to the court 
plan and because his farm program didn’t 
please Iowa farm organizations, Senator 
Guy M. Gillette (Dem.) will have a hard 
fight when he seeks reelection in 1938; 
friends are angling for Republican sup- 
port for him . . . Though they insist dif- 
ferences have been patched up, there’s 
every indication of a finish fight between 
Governor Horner of Illinois and the Kelly- 
Nash forces for control of the Cook 
County (Chicago) Democratic machine 

. Friends of Jim Watson, for years 
Indiana’s most celebrated Old Guard Re- 


publican, believe he plans to run for the 
Senate again in ’38. 


Labor Lines 


Unless the NLRB reverses its ruling 
permitting both craft and industrial union 
in a single plant, expect to read of C.L.O. 
demands for removal of two board mem- 
bers, Donald Wakefield Smith and J. 
Warren Madden; the S.W.O.C.’s rebuke 
to the board was just a starter . . . Here’s 
how John L. Lewis felt about this week’s 
C.1.0.-A.F. of L. peace conference. When 
asked: “Would you say the boys will 
shake hands and say ‘Merry Christmas. 
and good-by’?” he replied “That’s a fair 
analysis” . . . Union leaders admit the re- 
cent three-hour Postal Telegraph strike in 
seven cities was merely to force the com- 
pany’s hand in current wage negotiations; 
the union wasn’t prepared to finance an 
extended strike. 


Trivia 

Mrs. Roosevelt’s comment on Emil 
Ludwig’s much-touted biography of the 
President: “Interesting but not quite 
true” Justice Hugo L. Black has 
taken to penciling sketches of lawyers 
arguing before the Supreme Court 
Chester H. Gray is quitting as lobbyist 
for the Farm Bureau Federation not, as 
reported, because of differences over 
policy, but because he’s landed a similar 
job at twice the pay for the National 
Highway Users Conference . . . At 76, 
Senator George Norris has finally taken 
to movie- and_ theatre-going; doctors 
ordered him to stop working day and 
night and to take up evening diversions. 





British-Irish Peace 


Pagtend and the Irish Free State can be 
expected to end their long political dead- 
lock around the first of the year. Despite 
denials from both sides, creditable inside 
information from London confirms reports 
that De Valera has been secretly negotiat- 
ing a deal with the British Dominions Sec- 
retary. London will probably lighten the 
heavy duties on Irish agricultural products; 
in return, Dublin will agree to bring the 
long-disputed question of land annuities 
before the Hague Court. 


Reich Preparations 


The Nazis are quietly rushing enlarge- 
ment of the country’s concentration camps 
in preparation for increased vocal opposi- 
tion this Winter. With food shortages and 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 
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general poverty growing, officials antici- 
pate more grumbling—a serious Nazi 
crime. They’ve already reopened the con- 
centration camp at Oranienburg, near Ber- 
lin. The worst prison camp in Germany, 
Dachau, near Munich, is being enlarged, 
and plans call for expansion of nearly all 
the others. 


Japanese Oil 


An unpublicized project to make Japan 
independent of foreign fuel supplies within 
a year is under way at Fushun, Manchu- 
kuo. German engineers (working with a 
process owned by Krupp and invented by 
Friedrich Bergius, Nobel Prize winner) 
are extracting increasing amounts of heavy 
oil from Manchukuan coal. The extent of 
the coal reserves makes production possi- 
bilities practically unlimited. 


Far East Stalemate 


Don’t expect any quick peace in China. 
U.S. experts on the scene and in Washing- 
ton believe the hostilities will develop into 
a state of little war and no peace which 
will last for several months. They point 
out: that Chiang, knowing he’s through 
in China if he comes to terms, will continue 
the fight as long as he can; that many Chi- 
nese believe Japan’s resources are near ex- 
haustion; that Chiang still hopes for active 
Russian help in the Spring; that Japan 
needs many months to occupy and garri- 
son the areas invaded. Foreign mediation 
in the immediate future is out of the ques- 
tion. 


French Scandal Hushed 


Behind the apparent fizzle of the in- 
quiry into the Cagoulards (hooded men) 
plot is the simple fact that Rightist leaders 
and industrialists have been high-pressur- 
ing the French Government and news- 
papers to hush up the affair and suppress 
the names of the real leaders. Insurance, 
oil, and munitions interests—believed to be 
behind the organization—are banning the 
scandal from the large sections of the press 
which they control. Note the report—not 
denied—that Interior Minister Dormoy 
recently issued orders (later counter- 
manded by Premier Chautemps) for a 
search of former Premier Tardieu’s apart- 
ment for Cagoulards “documents.” 


Foreign Notes 

Because of more anonymous threats re- 
ceived by Mussolini, the number of plain- 
clothes men guarding his office and home 
has been tripled .. . The Aga Khan may 
become the second Indian peer in history 
when the British honors list is published 
Jan. 1... Latest Nazi collection racket: 
every person in the country is compelled to 
buy a gas mask costing five marks ($1.25) ; 
the masks are good only for certain gases 
and even then for only three or four hours 


. .. Anti-Fascists seriously injured Italy’s 
thriving new Ethiopian banana industry 
by spreading rumors throughout Italy that 
seven persons in Trieste developed lep- 
rosy after handling the fruit . . . The Brit- 
ish College of Arms’ refusal last week to 
give the Duchess of Windsor any prece- 
dence whatever means simply this: she is 
a duchess by courtesy only (NEWSWEEK, 
Nov. 15) and, unlike all other duchesses, 
may be properly seated wherever a hostess 
chooses to put her. 





New Products 


A light-weight fire wall—a plaster made 
of volcanic ash—is being prepared for 
the market; an inch-thick sheaf of it will 
withstand a 6,000-degree (Fahrenheit) 
flame for at least fifteen minutes ... An 
important electrical manufacturer is work- 
ing on a new-type home phonograph that'll 
employ sound-track films, like those used 
in talkies, instead of records ... A new 
“teletouch switch,” now being tried out in 
a few store windows, turns on lights and 
starts action displays whenever the window 
shopper obeys a sign: “Wave your hand in 
front of this spot.” 


Bottles vs. Cans 


Year-end figures will show that bottles 
not only have held their own against tin 
cans but have also set a sales record. Bot- 
tle production, representing 42% of the 
glass industry’s business, has been running 
about 7% ahead of 1936. Reasons for bot- 
tles’ withstanding the drive for cans in the 
brewing industry: (1) glassmakers’ ability 
to meet, and beat, the prices charged for 
tins; (2) introduction of the stubby 
“throw-away” bottles on which no deposit 
is charged; (3) the fact that bottles drift 
back to breweries whether they’re asked 
for or not. 


Recession’s Bottom? 


A recent poll of reliable industrial statis- 
ticians showed most agreeing that the bot- 
tom of the current recession would arrive 
shortly after the turn of the year. Beyond 
that point there was little agreement; some 
thought a steady recovery climb would be- 
gin as soon as the low point is hit; others, 
that there’d be just a brief upturn followed 
by a greater slump. The consensus put the 
period of steady, marked recovery some- 
time in the-last half of 1938. 


Auto Innovations 


It’s likely that several manufacturers 
will introduce further new gadgets and 
minor innovations in their 1938 models to 
stimulate sales before the year is over . . 
Auto makers in search of new ideas are 
studying a special “super-automobile” de- 
veloped by Rust Heinz; among its features: 
green-tinted safety glass to prevent glare, 


—— 





a neat rubber-lined interior for comfort 
and accident protection, springless seats of 
cast rubber with sponge-rubber covering, 





Business Footnotes 


Booming businesses: the camera and film 
industry (because of the continued craze | 
for “candid cameras” among both profes- 
sionals and amateurs) and airplane map. | 
ufacturing (mainly because of orders from | 
this and other governments); both opti- | 
mistically anticipate further expansion jn 
1938 .. . Telegraph companies report that 
most individual customers still send the 
word “stop” and pay for it, though pune- 
tuation marks can now be sent free, . , 
Officials in the SEC are saying that the 
“liberal” Jerome N. Frank will prove rela- | 
tively conservative as a commission mem! 


ber, while the Wall Streeter, John W.| " 


Hanes, will follow a middle course. 





Press Notes 


(coverner Marland of Oklahoma has 
filed a $500,000 libel suit against The 
Oklahoma City News for accusing him of 
soliciting a 6% “assessment” from capital 
employes for his Senate campaign fund; 
The News editor claims he can prove all 
the statements ... A survey of 330 news- 
papers shows the 2-cent newspaper is fast 
disappearing, with 3-cent papers predomi- 
nating, and a growing number of 5- and 
4-cent papers ... If present plans go 
through, an Associated Press Building will 
be erected in Rockefeller Center, New 
York. 


Bogus Plea 


Maybe your local paper printed that 
tearful story that a woman from your 
town answered her unemployment-census 
questionnaire with a plea to the Presi- 
dent for work so that she might get back 
her “darling baby.” If so, here’s what’s 
behind it. A minor Washington press serv- 
ice, seeking to drum up trade among small 
newspapers, sent the dispatch to papers 
all over the country, claiming in each case 
a local residence for the woman. Many pa- 
pers checked with their own Washington 
correspondents and found the story false; 
many others printed it as received. 


Missing Persons 


Clarence Chamberlain who piloted Char- 
les Levine on a transatlantic flight in 1927, 


is now barnstorming and making charter | 


passenger trips, with Baltimore as head- 
quarters . . . Annette Kellerman, early 
swimming star and “original bathing 
beauty,” now 49, lives in Florida but trav- 
els around the country lecturing on phy- 
sical fitness; writes children’s fairy tales, 
plays tennis; is planning a trip in April 
to her island near Australia. 
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Gen. Iwane Matsui 


CHINA—25 YEARS 


1912: Ignited by revolt of Wuchang 
garrison, fourteen provinces rose against 
Manchu child-emperor (now Emperor 
Kang Teh of Manchukuo). Sun Yat-sen 
took oath as first President of Chinese 
Republic, resigned month later to promote 
national unity. 


1916-1919: Reactionary Peiping repub- 
lican government split over entry into 
World War and, endangered by jealous 
war lords, Sun Yat-sen and Kuomintang 
(National party) established rival gov- 
ernment at Canton. Both sent delegations 
to Versailles Peace Conference. 


1925-1926: Ideological legacy left by 
Sun Yat-sen after death proving stronger 
unifying force than his politics, Kuomin- 
tang armies under Chiang Kai-shek, ad- 
vised by Soviet Russians Borodin and 
Galen (now Marshal Bliicher) swept north 
over Hankow, Wuchang, and Hanyang. 


1927: Kuomintang armies captured 
Shanghai, looted Nanking, and Chiang 
broke with Communist aides. But with 
Chang Tso-lin and lesser war lords harass- 
ing north and armed Chinese Communist 
bands in field, disorder was greatest since 
seventeenth century. 


1928-1937: Death of Chang Tso-lin re- 
moving worst opposition, Chiang rapidly 
built unity and armed strength south of 
Yellow River, attempting no armed re- 
sistance to Japanese seizures in Manchu- 
kuo and north. Armies of Japan and re- 
public clashed July 1937, and five months 
later Chiang had lost Shanghai, Nanking, 
and one-fourth of his country. 


The Sinking of a Gunboat 
Changes Aspect of China War 


America Leads the World 
in Warning Japan It Must Curb 
Military Hotheads 


From ice-crusted Mongolian plains to 
steaming, mangrove-tangled tropical coasts, 
the ball-of-fire flag of Japan last week flut- 
tered defiance. 

American warships made for Tsingtao 
under forced draft: Shantung mobs threat- 
ened at last to defy their cool-headed Gov- 
ernor, to set fire and sword to $100,000,000 
worth of Japanese property, and to fall 
indiscriminately on all foreigners—includ- 
ing 300 Americans refuged in and around 
the historic Yellow Sea port. 

In a little hotel at Hankow—true capital 
of the Central Chinese basin, 592 miles up 
the Yangtze from Shanghai—the bewil- 
dered members of China’s republican gov- 
ernment debated further retreat. They and 
the foreigners who had fled with them from 
Nanking cast fearful eyes at the horizon: 
the planes with the ball of fire on their 
wings would appear any day now, any 
hour. 

High over Hong Kong, foreigners looked 
out over the sea from their streamlined, 
hibiscus-flecked villas with the doubtful 
assurance that Tommies were putting up 
barbed-wire entanglements and oiling their 
artillery. But in near-by Canton 900,000 
terrified Chinese listened to a distant 
crash-and-rumble: Japanese airmen were 
doing a thorough job of wrecking all sur- 
rounding communications. And Japanese 
troops were on the way! 

Fear spread through the jungles of In- 
do-China, touched the ignorant babbling 
natives of Singapore, furrowed the brows 
of Dutch burghers in the East Indies, set 
the jaws of Australian sheep and cattle 
ranchers, distracted the little brown peo- 
ple of the Philippines. 

Victorious everywhere, jingoists of the 
Mikado’s army proclaimed in effect: We 
are the masters now! The Western bar- 
barians are on the run—rally under the 
sign of the Rising Sun!—We have shot at 
—even killed—foreigners with impunity. 
We have done better, wounded and killed 
more of the intruders, and sunk one of 
their warships. Let Asia take note! 

The whole world took note. Most impor- 
tant of all, Franklin D. Roosevelt shook 


Washington out of its lethargic foreign 
policy and sent Japan an admonition with- 
out parallel in American history. He called 
Hirohito’s personal attention to the sink- 
ing of the Panay—first time a President 
had ever directed a warning to a foreign 
sovereign. 


U.S. S. Panay 


When they were building her in Shang- 
hai, she caught fire. At the launching she 
stuck—wouldn’t slide down the ways. 
Superstitious coolies mumbled: “The devils 
are in her . . . she will be sunk.” 





Harris & Ewing 


Comdr. James J. Hughes 


But the Panay (pronounced pah-nigh’ 
and named for an island, like the other 
five craft in the U.S. Yangtze patrol) went 
through many a storm and battle without 
sinking. For nine years the scow-like, twin- 
stacked gunboat protected peaceful junks 
from the river pirates, cross-country ban- 
dits, and Communist guerrillas. She did 
lose her bow once—-rammed by another 
ship while rescuing missionaries from some 
local revolt.) 

Two weeks ago the obscure, 450-ton 
baby warship—proudly parading its two 
3-inch anti-aircraft guns, fore and aft— 
called at besieged Nanking, took on as 
many mixed foreigners as she could bear, 
and made for Hankow. 

The Panay started out on a night that 
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Tokyo: Germans, Japanese, and Italians parade in Fascist harmony . . . 
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... while pupils from Egypt, Iran, Afghanistan, Iraq, India, 
Manchukuo, Mongolia, and China learn the Pan-As‘an, anti-Western cult 
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Nanking’s inhabitants—those who sy. - 
vived—will remember as “the beginning of 
the reign of the ten thousand devils,” (Fo, 
almost a week victory-crazed Japanese in- | 
fantry and marines, more savage than any 
petty war lord’s mercenaries, stormed 
through the streets with torch and bayonet | 
in an orgy of blood lust.) 

All through the night the Panay and a 
dozen other neutral vessels pitted their 
groaning old engines against the Great | 
River’s current. Water spouted about 
them; whistling lead followed them; search- | 
lights pointed them out to the ever-dron- 
ing aircraft above. 

Sunday broke clear—so far they had 
escaped. (It was Dec. 12, first anniversary 
of Dictator Chiang Kai-shek’s kidnaping | 
by communists who insisted he must fight | 
Japan. Last week Chiang’s address was 
“somewhere in China.”) At 1:35 P.M. the 
Panay had put 28 miles of yellow water 
behind her—but not enough. The enemy 
was high above—7,000 feet—and the jolt 
came without warning. 

Lt. Comdr. James J. Hughes tried to 
pick himself up but couldn’t. He’d been 
smacked against the wheel, and his right 
leg was broken. He saw that the forward 
gun was gone and the single mast snapped. 
The tiny ship was reeling. Men were lying 
about. Everywhere was splintered wood, 
slivers of glass, fragments of steel. 
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More blasts muffled the men’s groans. 
More and more victims fell to the deck 
with the hot sear of shrapnel in their flesh: 
Sandro Sandri, Italian reporter who lived Cay 
through the South Ethiopian campaign,  , 
one of the original 52 Fascists who accom- },,; 
panied Mussolini into Rome in_ 1922; 


. : see, quer 
Charles Ensminger, Ocean Beach, Calif, |... 
storekeeper; Edgar Hulsebus, Canton, eph 
Ohio, Panay seaman—who all died later; | jy | 


and J. Hall Paxton, second secretary of the yi, 
American Legation, Nanking, wounded in, 4), 
shoulder; Jim Marshall, American maga- 
zine writer, shot four times. p 

The shelling ceased, but the planes with oe 
the red ball on their wings power-dived, 


. . . ous 

‘ . > > UL g » . WwW 
machine gunning. The few unh armed CTEW | sasoe 
members gestured at the Panay’s seven ,),). 


American flags, then tried to fire the aft p, 
gun. It was jammed. colu 
At 2:05 P.M. Lt. Arthur Anders, officer ged, 
in charge, speechless from a neck wound, kept 
grabbed a piece of chalk with his fractured Shar 
fingers and scrawled on the deck: “Leave 
ship.” For a while the Japanese planes con- 
centrated on three Standard Oil tankers in 
the Panay’s wake. (A bomb killed C. H. q A 
Carlson, Waterbury, Conn., master of the were 
Meian.) Then, while the refugees fran- fart! 
tically tried to make the shore, the flyers  stitu 
again dived on the Panay. line 
The refugees hid in 12-foot reeds on the Thi: 
river bank. A Japanese gunboat came UP; wid 
sweeping everything in sight with machine- atta 
gun fire. At 3:54 P.M. the Panay went fo, , 
down. : 
That night the foreigners wandered | Ji 
blindly in the swamps. Next day, dodging '©" 
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Central China: the invaders still push up the Yangtze’s banks 


quicksands and snipers, they trekked up 
river, carrying their casualties on stretchers 
bamboo stalks and doors of pigpens sup- 
plied by friendly peasants. Tuesday they 
were taken aboard H.M.S. Bee—which, 
with three other British warships, had al- 
most sunk in a bombardment killing one 
sailor. Friday they reached Shanghai. 


Campaign 

Gen. Iwane Matsui, conqueror of Shang- 
hai and Nanking and prospective con- 
queror of Hankow, stopped advancing 
pins on maps long enough to profess: “I 
deplore this incident from the bottom of 
my heart.” Then he rode like a Caesar into 
Nanking—in whose streets lay scattered 
the bodies of old men, women, and chil- 
dren; he formally announced Japan’s occu- 
pation of the erstwhile Republican capi- 
tal, and rounded out the day with a roister- 
ous banquet of sake (rice wine) and 
surume (dried cuttlefish) —Oriental equiv- 
alents of champagne and caviar. 

Friday Matsui pressed his motorized 
columns on the remnants of Chiang’s rag- 
ged, fleeing army. At the same time he 
kept a left wing moving down from 
Shanghai on Hangchow, arms depot and 
airport, with the object of occupying 
every key center in Middle China. 


{ An aircraft carrier and several destroyers 
were convoying eighteen troopships still 
farther south—toward Canton. This con- 
stituted a prime threat to Britain’s “first 
line of defense” in the Orient—Hong Kong. 
This much-publicized fortress in reality is 
wide open to an organized land and sea 
attack—and it would take at least 15 days 
for reinforcements to reach it from Britain. 


¢ . . . 
Japan last week consolidated its domin- 
ion over the four provinces north of the 


Yellow River by naming Wang Keh-min 
—whose single good eye sees all things in 
the light of the Rising Sun—proconsul 
over a new buffer State, Japanese North 
China. 

Besides the 62-year-old ex-Finance Min- 
ister, the new puppet government includes 
two former Chinese Presidents, three 
ex-Premiers, and five ex-Finance Min- 
isters. 


. . | 
‘Big Stick 

When he called Cordell Hull into his 
office the morning of Dec. 13, President 





North China: Japanese soldiers trudge through a 





Roosevelt was not his jovial self. He had 
been composing one of his “chits” (im- 
portant factors in Washington life—mem- 
orandums he scribbles on slips of paper 
to communicate with his official family) . 
The chit he handed across the desk to his 
Secretary of State turned out to be a 
document. Its outstanding phrases: 

“Please tell the Japanese Ambassador 

. the President is deeply shocked and 
concerned by the news of indiscriminate 
bombing of American and other non- 
Chinese vessels on the Yangtze, and that 
he suggests that the Emperor be so ad- 
vised.” A secretary typed it out, and Mr. 
Roosevelt read it again: before affixing 
his FDR, he crossed out suggests’ and 
wrote in requests. 

Secretary Hull delivered this historic 
message to Ambassador Hirosi Saito. But, 
before its contents could reach Tokyo, a 
note from Japan already was on its way 
to Washington. Within half an hour Am- 
bassador Saito called on Mr. Hull with 
“profound apologies” for the “grave blun- 
der.” (In a radio broadcast later he called 
it a “shocking blunder.”) 

Next day the master mind of Japanese 
foreign policy, Koki Hirota, postponed an 
appointment with American Ambassador 
Joseph E. Grew—in order to act before 
he was asked—and sent a formal apol- 
ogy. The Japanese Foreign Minister 
blamed the Panay incident on “poor visi- 
bility,” offered full reparations, and prom- 
ised to punish those responsible. 

But this failed to satisfy Washington. 
After studying eye-witness reports that 
showed the bombing could hardly have 
been an accident, President Roosevelt in- 
sisted on more precise assurances for the 
future. New, but unofficial apologetic ges- 
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Admiral Yarnell 





tures were made in Tokyo; yet there was 
no indication that Hirohito, 124th des- 
cendant of the Sun Goddess, head of 
earth’s oldest dynasty, and richest of all 
sovereigns, had personally heard the 
rapping of Uncle Sam’s big stick. 

Nevertheless no victorious nation ever 
fell over itself in apologies as did Japan 
last week. Admiral Hasegawa, in charge 
on the Yangtze, offered to resign; Tokyo 
recalled Admiral Teizo Mitsunami, chief 
of naval air operations—a demotion that 
normally would call for suicide; taxi driv- 
ers, businessmen, waitresses stopped Amer- 
icans in Tokyo streets, repeating “so sorry” 
over and over; and one woman even called 
on the American Embassy, cut off her 
hair, tied it with a ceremonial cord, 
and presented it to Ambassador Grew with 
a white carnation—uttermost gesture of 
sympathy. 


‘| Another side of Japanese life came to 
light with the revelation that Col. Kingoro 
Hashimoto—once of the “crazy men” who 
murdered four Japanese Cabinet members 
in February 1936, in a military putsch to 
put the army in supreme power—ordered 
the attack on the Panay. Yet, though 
Hirota had promised to punish the cul- 
prits, no one dared touch Hashimoto—he 
had too much power behind him. 

Sunday Premier Fumimaro Konoe con- 
ferred secretly with the Emperor for 90 
minutes. Observers speculated: perhaps 
Mr. Roosevelt’s “chit” had reached its des- 
tination. 


Three Men 


Because the New Deal policy allows 
its field men great liberty of action dur- 
ing crises two Ambassadors who are the 
pick of the career service and an Admiral 
who also is a skilled diplomat—Joseph 
Clark Grew in Tokyo, Nelson T. Johnson 
at Hangkow, and Harry E. Yarnell—hold 
the key positions for the United States in 
the Far East. 


Johnson 

For 30 years Ambassador Nelson Trusler 
Johnson has been official shepherd for 
American citizens caught by disasters in 
the Far East. He began as an interpreter 
in 1907, acquired a knowledge of Chinese 
equaled by few, and became one of the 
State Department’s foremost experts on 
the Orient. 

Career diplomacy has not blurred his 
brash Americanisms. He likes to sit on 
desks, attempts impossible translations of 
smoking-car stories into Chinese, plays the 
guitar, sings “Frankie and Johnnie.” 

Short, ruddy, rapidly putting on weight, 
the Ambassador has lost almost all his red 
hair. Six years ago he married Jane Beck 
of Wyoming, who recently brought their 
children, Nelson and Betty Jane, back to 
this country. 

Johnson was born Apr. 3, 1887, in Wash- 
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ington, D.C., raised in Kildare, Okla., by 
his newspaper-editor father. Appointed 
Minister to China in 1929, he was made 
the first American Ambassador to that 
country in September 1935 and lives on 
his $17,500 salary. 


Grew 

Joseph Clark Grew found his partial 
deafness of little use until he was appointed 
Ambassador to Japan. 

To not hear, to ask that words spoken 
in anger be repeated, have become useful 
adjuncts to the extraordinary talents 
which have kept him in the most diffi- 
cult of the country’s diplomatic posts since 
1932. Previously there had been six Am- 
bassadors to Japan in a decade. 

A member of a Boston banking family 
(born 1880), educated at Groton and 
Harvard—Roosevelt was a schoolmate— 
Grew was slated for a business career un- 
til the American Consul who nursed him 
through yellow fever in Malay imbued 
him with a desire for the diplomatic serv- 
ice. As an Embassy clerk in Cairo at $600 
a year, he wrote of his hunting adventures 
in China. Charmed, Theodore Roosevelt 
started him on the way to rapid advance- 
ment. 

In the diplomatic posts of Europe be- 
fore the war, he acquired fluency in eight 
languages, suavity and correctness in the 
English tradition. He has a quick humor 
—an equally quick temper. 

The Ambassador’s wife—granddaughter 
of the Admiral Perry who opened Japan 
to foreign trade—had, at marriage, a for- 
tune estimated at $20,000,000. Their three 
daughters all are married to American 
career diplomats. 

In Japan Grew has been suave but firm, 
makes speeches saying the United States 
always will disapprove of Japanese policy 
in China without insulting anybody. 


Yarnell 


Fourth-ranking midshipman in Annap- 
olis’ class of 1897 was the bright young 
mathematician who is now Admiral Har- 
ry Ervin Yarnell. Insisting on active duty 
the young midshipman went to sea with 
Admiral “Fighting Bob” Evans in the 


' “Great White Fleet’s” world cruise, was 


on the Oregon in the Spanish war, served 
on Admiral Sims’ staff in the World 
War. At 50, he learned to fly while head 
of the naval air station at Hampton 
Roads, Va. 

Yarnell is the navy’s foremost sailor- 
diplomat. “Yarnell policy”—basis of 
present United States policy in the Far 
East—first was embodied in an order to 


junior officers. Essentials: Navy must 
protect United States nationals where- 


ever needed for duration of Sino-Japa- 
nese hostilities. It helped American “face” 
in the East. 

Born in Iowa in 1875, Yarnell is quiet, 
makes friends easily. He is noted for 
terseness of reports, quickness of decision, 


and stubbornness when his mind is made 
up. 
Significance 


The Panay incident has brought to 
light all the complicated forces tied up in 
the Asiatic struggle. 

The jingoists who launched the conti- 
nental conquest early last Summer, 
against the advice of Japan’s level- 
headed statesmen, have provoked inci- 
dent after incident to impress the yellow 
races with their creed: that for the pres- 
ent Britain, the United States, and their 
allies are helpless to stop Japan’s “march 








vestment) has far more to lose than the 
United States ($200,000,000). But Amer- 
ica is Britain’s economic ally—the dol- 
lar’s value depends largely on British pros- 
perity. A mighty Japan, allied with Eu- 
ropean Fascists, might well challenge the 
democracies’ world leadership. 

This is why the President’s direct ad- 
dress to Hirohito—who is not a man but 
the voice of God to 70,000,000 Japanese, 
whether they are jingos or pacifists—is so 
important. It tells Japan that now, for the 
first time since 1917, this country means 
business. 

Immediate effect of the American ac- 
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Washington: Ambassador Saito deplored the ‘shocking blunder’ 


of destiny”—and that Tokyo, in striking 
now, is assuring itself the upper hand 
for good. In line with the famous “Tan- 
aka Memorial” the war lords see Tokyo’s 
dominion systematically extended not 
only to North and Central China, but to 
the south, the East Indies, and, in time, 
to India beyond. In brief—complete dom- 
ination of Asia and the Pacific. 

The more-civilized factions—which the 
jingoists’ high-handed methods have suc- 
ceeded in excluding from a voice in the gov- 
ernment—know their arithmetic better. 
Foreign trade enriches some nations; to 
Japan it is life. An Anglo-American trade 
boycott could quickly throw millions out 
of work—causing a collapse, if not a revo- 
lution. Be they ever so powerless to attack 
Japan in its own waters, their combined 
navies could enforce a blockade (provided 
the British weren’t forced to remain in 
Europe) . 

At first sight Britain ($1,250,000,000 in- 


tion was to challenge the Japanese Gov- 
ernment—and indirectly the Emperor— 
to curb the audacities of the army and 
navy. Other hints of a stiffening attitude 
were plentiful. Announcement that the 
President’s budget recommendations 
called for two new battleships immediate- 
ly, as part of a new “great navy” build- 
ing program, which would mean construc- 
tion of eleven big ships in the next ten 
years, was timed to the height of the ten- 
sion. Experts had known the program was 
in preparation but weren’t anxious to talk 
about it previously. 

Moreover, Secretary Hull, in a letter to 
Senator Smathers, served roundabout 
notice on Japan that American warships 
would continue to protect citizens in the 
Far East “until that function is no longer 
called for,” and party leaders in Congress 
told the President he had unanimous, non- 
partisan support in handling the crisis in 
spite of differences on the policy of isolation. 
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A Congress Revolt Wins, 


and a Revolution Loses 


Legislators Kill 
Wage Bill, but Won’t Desert 
President Completely 


Early visitors in the House gallery one 
day last week spied the red head of Sam 
D. McReynolds, Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee chairman, and the bald head of Ber- 
trand Snell, Republican floor leader, hud- 
dled together on the Republican side of 
the aisle. A short while later, McReynolds, 
normally an administration — stalwart, 
backed up Snell by raising his first loud 
protest against the New Deal’s Wage-Hour 
Bill. 

From the well of the House, McReyn- 
olds complained: “The American Farm 
Bureau and the National Grange are 
against it. I venture to say that the 
President has not read the House bill. 
Business conditions are far different than 
they were when he sent his message to 
Congress last May.” 

The Tennessean added impetus to a 
revolt which grew daily, egged on by a 
coalition of Southern Democrats and Re- 
publicans. 

In vain, the bill’s sponsors protested 
against the defections. Three weeks ago, 
Southerners agreed to help force the 
measure out of committee if, in turn, 
Wage-Hour supporters would vote for 





cotton provisions in the Farm Bill. Last 
week Wage-Hour champions claimed the 
bargain implied the South’s Representa- 
tives would support the measure to the 
end. Nevertheless, they continued rally- 
ing to the opposition. 

Lobbyists swarmed through Capitol 
corridors, warning members that factories 
would close if the bill became law. Its 
friends fell away. Lawrence J. Connery of 
Massachusetts, whose late brother, Wil- 
liam P. Connery Jr., was co-author of the 
original version, begged members to “de- 
lete the name of Connery from this bill.” 
For their opposition, foes gave a variety 
of reasons, some sweeping, some _tech- 
nical. But, behind the whole picture, lay 
the fear that the measure might send 
already jittery industries into another 
tailspin. 

Then came the vote on the substitute 
wage bill acceptable to William Green, 
A.F. of L. head. Seldom heard of, John 
F. Dockweiler of California sat rigidly at 
attention for his big moment; he planned 
to offer the Green amendment, to provide 
a mandatory 40-hour, $16 week—as op- 
posed to discretionary standards. He 
popped up with persistent demands for 
instructions from the chair so no slip 
could prevent his motion. But an obscure 
rule prevented his offering it. Glenn Gris- 
wold of Indiana, a Labor Committee 
member, offered the Dockweiler-Green 
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John F. Dockweiler missed his big moment 


—.. 
amendment instead—only to have jt 
down to a 162-131 defeat. 

Next day each Congressman received a 
telegram from Green: “I respectfully te. 
quest your vote to recommit the bill” | 
Emboldened by this support, opponents , 


stalled by offering substitute amendments | 


and finally they claimed they had rallied 
enough votes for recommitment. 


Late Friday, Fred A. Hartley, Ney 


Jersey Republican, made a motion to| 


recommit. Slowly the clerk called the rol], 


Until after the second reading the resy}t | | 


stood in doubt. Then Speaker Bankhead 
announced: to send the bill back to com- | 
mittee, 216; against, 198. 

For ten minutes, rebel yells rang through 


the chamber. When calm came, the Wage- | | 
Hour Bill’s supporters gloomily pronounced | | 
their measure “temporarily dead.” . 


Manifesto | 


If the Wage-Hour vote spelled defeat 
for the administration in the House, anti- 
New Dealers in the Senate had a setback 
of their own. 

Reporters discovered outstanding critics 
of the White House circulating a secret 
document which would commit all signers 
to support pro-business legislation which 
the New Deal either doesn’t want or hasn’t 
asked. 

Avowed purpose of the 2,000-word mani- 
festo was the establishment in Congress 
of an independent coalition of Republicans 
and Democrats willing to fight for some of 
the things business wants—sweeping tax 
changes, a balanced budget, revised labor 
laws, more economical relief. 

Seeds of the movement had been sown 
two weeks earlier at the now-famous quail 
luncheon in the Senate restaurant, where 
anti-New Deal Senators got together with 
Lewis W. Douglas, ex-Director of the 
Budget and present incisive critic of New 
Deal finance. The plan gained momentum 
at dinners given by the wealthy Senator 
Peter G. Gerry of Rhode Island. 

The scheme met its first big obstacle 
when Republican Floor Leader McNary 
quietly advised fellow Senators: “Anyone 
who signs that thing is going to have a 
Liberty League tag putonhim.” The plan 
was already petering out when Joseph Al- 
sop and Robert Kintner got wind of the 
story and printed full details in their 
syndicated column. 

The resultant flood of publicity fright- 
ened away new recruits and threatened to 
kill the whole plan. At first, only Senator 
Bailey admitted connection with the man- 
ifesto and claimed part authorship. Not 
until days later did others in the group 
lose their shyness; in the Senate this week 
Senators Vandenberg and Austin (Repub- 
licans) joined Bailey (Democrat) in con- 
fessing parenthood. 





Scoreboard 


Rushing action on the President’s pro- 
posed amendments to the Housing Act 
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Harris & Ewing 
Louis Ludlow: referendum sponsor 


(passed by the House Saturday, 324-23) , 
Congress prepared to adjourn for the holi- 
days. The six-week special session had re- 
corded much groundwork, little final legis- 
lation. The Wage-Hour Bill lay dead 
(though Mr. Roosevelt’s determination to 
revive it may possibly lead to some mild 
measure next session). A House com- 
mittee had done painstaking work on a 
new tax-relief bill, to be introduced some 
time in January and enacted a month or 
so later. Each House had passed a hodge- 
podge farm bill, on which signs pointed to 
fnal revision and passage—after pro- 
longed bickering—next session. Finally, 
Congress in general, and Southerners in 
particular, had displayed first signs of an 
independence likely to grow rather than 
diminish next year. 





Vote *X’ for War 


In 1929 Louis Ludlow left the Washing- 
ton press corps to seek—and win—election 
as Representative from Indiana. For eight 
years thereafter, he remained about as 
obscure as the average Congressman. Then 
suddenly last week his long-cherished con- 
stitutional amendment, providing for a 
popular vote before aggressive war can be 
declared, made him an international figure 
and the despair of national statesmen. 

Ludlow’s resolution had languished in 
the House for three years; only a handful 
of members signed the petition to force 
its consideration. But when the Panay 
went down, constituents’ demands for ac- 
tion swamped House members, who in 


turn rushed to sign the petition. Finally 
Representative Dudley White of Ohio 
added the last of the 218 needed signa- 
tures, and the resolution became a matter 
of national concern. 

At a White House press conference, a 
woman reporter asked whether the Lud- 
low proposal was “consistent with rep- 
resentative government.” Mr. Roosevelt 
paused a moment, uttered an emphatic 
“No,” and refused to say more. 

Editorial writers and columnists went 
farther. With a rare unanimity, they 
praised the resolution’s anti-war purpose, 
then condemned its method as “absurd.” 
In the main, they contended that as soon 
as Congress should call for a war referen- 
dum, the enemy would proceed with the 
war while this country staged a hysterical 
campaign and election. 

No one doubted that the administra- 
tion could block the two-thirds vote nec- 
essary to present the amendment to the 
States. But leaders pointed out that even 
its consideration at this time would handi- 
cap the government in its delicate nego- 
tiations with Japan. That in mind, they 
struggled frantically to find some tech- 
nicality to forestall debate on the subject, 
scheduled for Jan. 10. 





Glenn Frank and G. O. P. 


Ousted Wisconsin Educator 


Goes Into Politics 


“No one has the right to reed me out 
of the party!” , 

His square jaw set, Republican Chair- 
man John D. M. Hamilton stepped from 
a train in St. Louis early last week and 
threw out this answer to the demands for 
a purge of the present G.O.P. leadership. 

Then, with nineteen executive commit- 
tee members, he settled down in a Coro- 
nado Hotel banquet room to pick a small 
army of “grass roots” Republicans. In 
keeping with an earlier decision of the 
national committee, the new group will be 
charged with enunciating a set of “affirma- 
tive” G.O.P. principles broad enough to 
anger no important faction, yet strong 
enough to bear the weight of an aggressive 
party fight. 

For four days Hamilton’s committee 
pored over 1,300 suggested names. (Three 
of the sessions stretched from 9 A.M. until 
well after midnight.) Over the conferees’ 
heads, a bright mural depicting Mexican 
peons served to remind members of the 
widespread complaint that the G.O.P. had 
allowed itself to become an upper-class 
party. In the end, the desire to make the 
new group as democratic as _ possible 
blocked the original plan to limit it to 
100 members, and a list of 150 emerged. 

Clearly designed to embrace all phases 
of Republicanism, the selections included 
youths and Old Guardsmen; farmers, la- 


borers, and industrialists; Catholics, Jews, 
Negroes. A few readily recognized names 
spotted the roster—Alice Roosevelt Long- 
worth of Washington, Cecil B. De Mille of 
Hollywood, ex-Gov. Frank O. Lowden of 
Illinois, and a handful of editors and busi- 
ness leaders. But for the most part it was 
a list of national unknowns. 

After the final session, the committee 
sprang a surprise. As chairman of the new 
group, it named Dr. Glenn Frank, edu- 
cator, writer, student of government, and 
often mentioned as a Presidential prospect. 
Considered a liberal by conservatives and 
a conservative by Left-wingers, he was the 
committee’s answer to demands that the 
chairman be free from domination by any 
one party element. 

Frank is young, as politicians reckon age 
—just 50. Last January amid cries of “poli- 
tics,” he surrendered his eleven-year presi- 
dency of the University of Wisconsin on 
the demand of Gov. Philip La Follette. 
The Governor had gone along with the 
New Deal; Frank had opposed it with 
even-tempered criticisms of what he saw 
as an “economy of scarcity,” a “fostering 
of class hatreds,” and the germ of a 
“totalitarian State.” Once he appraised 
President Roosevelt as likely to go down 
in history as the one who “did more good 
and more harm in a shorter time than any 
other Chief Executive.” 





Prospects 


Frank put off acceptance of the job “for 
a few days” to see if he could arrange his 
“business affairs” (as editor of the farm 
paper Rural Progress). And in that delay, 
political students saw a symbol of the new 
committee’s probable future. Because of 
its divergent elements—and the growing 
belief that the party should tie its 1938 
Congressional candidates to no rigid plat- 
form—the committee seems destined for 
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long months of “study” which will pro- 
duce a formal party program no sooner 
than the late Fall of 1938. 


o_ 





1,145,000 More 


Ever since the Social Security Act 
passed Congress, its friends and critics 
have joined in asking changes. Last week 
President Roosevelt, in a letter to Chair- 
man Harrison of the Senate Finance 
Committee, suggested that the law be 
amended to include 170,000 seamen and 
175,000 bank workers, and to permit 
800,000 persons over 60 to work until 
1941 and thereby become eligible for 
monthly benefits instead of small lump- 
sum payments. 

It was generally conceded the changes 
would be made. But it was also conceded 
that they wouldn’t appease critics. Next 
year may see a real fight over more basic 
social-security issues—including the pro- 
posed abolition of the $47,000,000,000 
pension-reserve fund. 


The Philippines 


Elections Reflect Two Fears: 





Japan and Poverty 


Residents of the United States’ eastern- 
most possessions sometimes get letters ad- 
dressed: “Manila, Philippines, Territory of 
Hawaii.” To many Americans the islands 
are just an indefinite, poverty-stricken 
archipelago, populated largely by barefoot 
bushmen, lying somewhere in the vast and 
vague Pacific. 

Many don’t realize that 4,838 miles sepa- 
rate the islands from Honolulu, and that 
the Philippines are geographically Oriental. 
(By plane Manila is only five hours south 
of the Yangtze, where Japanese bombs 
sank the U. S. gunboat Panay.) Although 
semisavage tribes populate the remoter 
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provinces, in Manila some 390,000 inhabi- 
tants pursue their busy, metropolitan 
ways. Poverty stamps the islands’ eco- 
nomic life—but untold, undeveloped natu- 
ral treasures make the Philippines a rich 
possession and a coveted prize. 

On the surface, last week’s insular elec- 
tions were merely local struggles for minor 
offices; most American newspapers dis- 
missed the results with 3-inch dispatches. 
But the elections’ inevitable issue of insular 
independence—plus Japan’s increasingly 
aggressive invasion of near-by China 
gave America’s Oriental domain fresh im- 
portance in the nation’s news. 

The balloting was bloody—in Filipino 
tradition. Troops were called to quell riot- 
ing voters; seven persons were wounded; 
three, killed. Campaign bitterness and elec- 
tion violence called attention to the fact 
that the old question of island freedom had 
by no means been settled by the Tydings- 
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Island triumvirate: Paul McNutt, President Quezon, General MacArthur 


McDuffie Act of 1934—and that the United 
States faced resumption of its most trou- 
blesome extraterritorial problem. 


Political Backdrop 

The Philippine-independence issue has 
troubled both this country and the Phil- 
ippine Islands since Manuel Quezon— 
now the Commonwealth’s President— 
was a guerrilla insurrectionist nearly 40 
years ago. 

After Admiral Dewey defeated the 
Spaniards in Manila Bay, the islands es- 
tablished a republican government; Dewey 
himself espoused the cause of self-sover- 
eignty. But in 1899—as now—external af- 
fairs complicated the islands’ relations with 
this country. European powers were scram- 
bling for China’s best seaports. American 
manufacturers eyed the Philippine market. 
The navy had long coveted a transpacific 
base. Piously, America accepted her “mani- 
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Groundwork of the Philippine defense plan: Baguio Military Academy cadets 
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fest destiny.” Philippine independence 
could wait upon expediency. 

, Succeeding years found the question an 
rnational |isue in American party politics. Until a 
rthur decade ago, the Democrats consistently 

_. . favored, and the Republicans opposed, 
United insular independence. By 1928, several 
t trou- well-organized groups in this country had 

begun to agitate for island freedom: the 

sugar industry, because it resented duty- 

free Philippine importations; labor groups, 
——_ because of the competing island immi- 
> Phil- 
ezon— 
dent— Market 
rly 40 The Hawes-Cutting Bill of 1933 pro- 
vided for Philippine independence by 1942; 
the island Legislature rejected it. Next 
year Congress passed the Tydings-Mc- 
Dewey ‘Duffie Act. The islands accepted—but 
“soveT~ \didn’t like it. Besides eventual freedom the 
nal af- new measure provided for a _ gradually 
is with higher tariff on Philippine goods—and 
‘cram ‘Filipinos protested that the United States 
erican ‘would strangle the islands, then free them. 
arket. They wanted independence, passionately. 
pacific ‘But they well knew that, since American 
man lacquisition, the Philippines had grown to 
depend almost entirely upon the United 
States as a market for island products: 
sugar, copra, cordage, cigars, buttons, hats, 
embroideries.* 

Among the masses, agitation for im- 
mediate independence gathered momen- 
tum. Proponents of freedom suggested a 
barter with the United States: in return 
for trade concessions, America would have 
easy access to the islands’ tremendous 
natural resources—potentially rich de- 
posits of coal, oil, gold (island production 
has risen 1,000 per cent in ten years) , and 





grants. 
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*In 1900, only 11 per cent of the Philippines’ 
combined import and export trade was with 
this country; last year the United States bought 
about 85 per cent of all island exports. This 
month’s Department of Commerce reports 
showed the Philippines to be America’s twelfth 
iggest customer, seventh biggest source of 
supply. 
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chromium (“the largest known body of 
chromite in the world”). 


‘Dictator’ 


In 1935, Emilio Aguinaldo—unrecon- 
structed veteran of ’98—joined Bishop 
Gregorio Aglipay of the Philippine Inde- 
pendent Church, along with the Popular 
Frontists. They called Quezon a dictator 
and accused him of having jettisoned his 
long-touted fight for insular freedom. Then 
Quezon’s political wile stood him in good 
stead: he stole his opponents’ thunder and 
addressed a plea to Congress for independ- 
ence by 1938 or 1939. 

Rank-and-file Filipinos approved their 
President’s gesture; island businessmen 
feared its consequences—to make freedom 
worthwhile, trade concessions were neces- 
sary. For preliminary discussions of these, 
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— condemn their President’s abundant life in Malacanan Palace (left) and aboard the yacht Casiana 


Quezon visited the United States last 
Summer. 

His diplomatic mission rapidly became 
a pleasure cruise to both hemispheres. The 
waspish little dictator disported in New 
York and Parisian night clubs. Islanders— 
already resentful of Quezon’s luxurious 
yacht Casiana and his lavish way of life 
in the Presidential Palace—found fresh 
fuel for wrath in a $5,000 wardrobe the 
President purchased in foreign markets. 

Other causes also raised trouble. Before 
Quezon left home he had arbitrarily post- 
poned elections set for June. To the United 
States High Commissioner, Paul McNutt, 
Popular Front leaders complained of their 
President’s abrogation of power. Quezon 
prepared to go home. 

But before he left, he executed a double- 
shuffle that was typical of his political 
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Manila: metropolis of Oriental America 
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gymnastics. One day he hinted that the 
Philippines had abandoned the idea of in- 
dependence. Next day he reversed his posi- 
tion: “The sooner independence is granted 
the better.” The first statement boosted 
island securities. The retraction placated 
supporters of quick and complete self- 
sovereignty. Together the declarations 
made for a happy homecoming. 


Power 

As essential to independence as trade 
concessions was national defense. In 1935, 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur, former Chief 
of Staff of the United States Army, became 
the Philippines’ military adviser.* As part 
of a ten-year $80,000,000 plan to provide 
the Commonwealth with a permanent 
citizen army of 400,000 men, MacArthur 
instituted compulsory military training for 
all Filipinos from 18 to 50. His first year 
on the job, MacArthur declared that the 
islands could be made practically im- 
pregnable. 

Meanwhile formidable obstacles lessened 
the desirability of insular freedom. In the 
second year of MacArthur’s program, Ja- 
pan began her invasion of China. The 
United States showed little enthusiasm for 
trade concessions. 





*At his own request General MacArthur re- 
tires next week. 


Last week in the Philippines, independ- 
ence once more became an issue—in a 
new and increasingly important aspect. 

Some 1,500,000 Filipinos flocked to the 
polls for the first election under the Com- 
monwealth, and the first under universal 
suffrage.* No national offices were to be 
filled; no national issue was to be explicitly 
settled. But the question of insular free- 
dom permeated the choice of provincial 
officers—and the results outlined the pat- 
tern of future Philippine strategy, and of 
the United States’ policy toward the is- 
lands. 

Quezon’s Nationalist candidates faced 
opposition from the Popular Front. Adroit- 
ly keeping the issue of independence to the 
fore, Quezon at the same time hinted 
the desirability of modified freedom—in 
the form of permanent dominion status. 
The Popular Frontists campaigned for 
immediate independence and for other 
measures attractive to the islands’ work- 
ers: minimum-wage laws, restriction of 





*Following a referendum last spring 200,000 
Philippine women registered for last week’s bal- 
loting—became the first Oriental women to ex- 
ercise authentic suffrage. In the Philippine’s 
non-Christian districts, even literacy is waived 
as a requirement: into Mountain Province bal- 
lot boxes, natives toss colored bits of wood—in- 
dicating preference by choosing tints which cor- 
respond to those of sashes worn by the rival 
candidates. 
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Streamlined Juggernaut: In tests at Westfield, N.J., last week, 
the world’s fastest caterpillar tank roared across the airport at better than 
50 M.P.H.A sheath of 11/16-inch steel protects the deadly speedster; in 
warfare, a turret will cover the open cockpit. J. Walter Christie, veteran 
builder, designed the tank for the British Army. 


—.. 
Sunday labor, extension of free publie| 
instruction. 

The election results spelled a sweeping 
victory for Quezon—for his conservative 
middle-class support, and—indirectly—for| 
dominion status in the Philippines, Jy 
Manila, the Popular Front captured just 
one of the ten seats on the municipal 
board. And in Cavite Province, the Presi 
dent’s ancient rival Aguinaldo was crush- 
ingly and bitterly defeated. 


Outlook 


Chances are strong that Quezon and his 
Nationalist party will make dominion sta-| 
tus an open issue next year, when mem- 
bers of his unicameral Assembly come up 
for the triennial election. Meanwhile, re! 
ports from Manila indicate that business. 
men and middle-class citizens are raising | 
funds for a propaganda campaign. They 
intend not only to sway the masses to- 
ward dominion status but to make it seem 
as if the agitation originated with the 
rank-and-file voters. 
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Hague of New Jersey 
Things Get Hot for the 


Master Politician 


Over a spit of land jutting into New 
York Harbor spreads the domain of 
Mayor Frank Hague of Jersey City, iron- 
fisted boss of Hudson County and No. | 
Demoeratic power of New Jersey. The 
region’s whirring factories turn out 5,000 
varied products for foreign and domestie 
markets, but none functions more smooth- 
ly than the spoils-nourished political ma- 
chine which Hague built and tends him- 
self. 

For 25 successive years it has swept 
him into office; year by year it puts his 
men into national, State, county, and city 
jobs. 

Last week troubles rolled up to threaten, 
Hague—perhaps to endanger his entire} 
machine. In Washington the La Follette 
civil-liberties subcommittee pondered pro- 
posals to investigate Hague’s anti-C.1.0. 
activities, including his exiling of labor! 
organizers. In New York, C.1.0. leaders 
prepared a finish fight on Hague rule. In 
New Jersey, a State Supreme Court set 
Dec. 28 for hearing charges that fraud 
gave Senator A. Harry Moore, a Hague 
protégé, the 129,000 Hudson County ma- 
jority which made him a third-term Gov-| 
ernor. Finally, in New York this week, 
Fannie Hurst, John Haynes Holmes, and 
65 other well-known champions of civil 
liberty formed a new anti-Hague committee. 

Individually, none of these would cause 
the Mayor much worry. But, taken to- 
gether, they made up a storm cloud that 
caused more than one lieutenant to show 
visible fears that the Boss was up to his 
neck in hot water. 
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Acme 
C.1.0. worries Mayor Hague 
Machinist 
It takes real trouble to furrow the 


brow of the Jersey Boss. His brazen boast- 
ing about the advantages of machine rule 
and his boldness in holding public office 
himself (he’s in his sixth term as Mayor) 
make him unique among bosses of modern 
times. And he has been accustomed to 
troubles ever since his truancy-filled child- 
hood in Jersey City’s squalid Horseshoe 
slum district. 

A blacksmith’s helper at 17, Hague 
easily slipped into politics; he rose from 
the lowest rung, that of ward heeler in his 
home district. Experience taught him the 
devices of machine politics—the buckets 
of coal and bundles of groceries for the 
needy, the free, first-name greeting for 
neighbors. 

As a ward leader, he got out the vote; 
and with the vote came spoils. His first 
rewards were small jobs—court bailiff, 
legislative sergeant-at-arms, and City Hall 
custodian. Later he won elections him- 
self. The post of Director of Public Safety 
put him into a position of power. The 
commission form of government, adopted 
to end machine rule, permitted him to 
smash the machine of Mayor H. Otto 
Wittpenn—and to substitute his own. 

“Politics is a business,” Hague once said 
to a friend. “That’s what these reformers 
don’t get. We deliver for those who de- 
liver for us.” 

The reformers—and envious politicians 
—often investigated Hague. They couldn’t 
understand his mode of life—a sumptuous 
two-story apartment, a Summer home on 
the Jersey shore, a smart car, clothes with 
the elegance but not the flash of Jimmy 
Walker’s, and dinners at the Ritz—in 
terms of a Mayor’s $8,000 salary. 

Curiosity caused a State legislative 
committee in 1929 to demand Hague’s 





d that bankbooks; he refused and was held in 
» show contempt, but the courts freed him. In 
to his the Boss’ last campaign Theodore G. 


Brandle, deposed labor leader, sued Hague 
for $60,000 advanced to pay a 1930 in- 
come-tax deficiency. Hague answered: 
“The loan has already been repaid.” Later 
Brandle withdrew his suit. 

These things represent one side of 
Hague’s political ledger. The other side 
records a city relatively free of vice. 
Criminals shun its streets, with the result 
there hasn’t been a bank robbery or pay- 
roll holdup since 1918. Jersey City’s great 
Medical Center is Hague’s boast; he even 
drops his brusque tone when he enters it. 


Politician 

To the everlasting complaint of anti- 
Roosevelt Democrats, the New Deal, for 
all its idealism, glues it. ces on the credit 
side of the Hague books and overlooks the 
debits. For, even though the Mayor fought 
Roosevelt in early 1932, he does have the 
influence of a National Committeeman 
and the prestige of a machine boss who 
wins elections. 

Before 1932 Hague saw eye to eye with 
his old pal, Alfred E. Smith. In Chicago 
he turned a routine convention upside 
down, forced a repeal plank into the plat- 
form, and thrice stopped Roosevelt booms. 
Into an open statement he poured his 
scorn for Roosevelt: “Why consider a 
man who is weakest in the eyes of the 
rank and file?” 

Afterward, Smith sulked, but Hague 
fought for the Roosevelt-Garner ticket, 
and New Jersey went Democratic by 31,- 
000. Again in 1936, the Boss backed Roose- 
velt when Smith walked. But recent signs 
indicate that Hague, too, may face a part- 
ing of the ways with the national admin- 
istration. 

If anything, his industrial policies now 
jibe more with Smith’s than with the 
President’s. His sentiments, critics like to 
point out, are with industry rather than 


with labor. Where he once drove armed 
strikebreakers out of Jersey City, he now 
drives out C.L.O. organizers. 

As a result Jersey City beckons strike- 
torn New York factories across the Hud- 
son with the bait of more lenient labor 
laws and Hague’s antagonism toward 
C.1.0. The Boss’ domain is estimated to 
be 90 per cent open-shop. 

To Hague’s industrial policies, observ- 
ers last week attributed the eleventh-hour 
switch of New Jersey’s House votes against 
the Wage-Hour Bill—at least a factor in 
its defeat and clearly a slap in the admin- 
istration’s face. 

These things don’t reflect much worry on 
his part; on the surface, he still appears as 
the fighter who knows no defeat. But other 
subsurface developments of the week in- 
dicated otherwise. 

In Washington Representative Mary 
Norton, a Hague-machine product, phoned 
John L. Lewis and warned him “not to 
make any mistakes” in his fight on the 
Boss. And, in Jersey City, police refused 
to hold a labor organizer because they 
feared he might be a La Follette investi- 
gator. 

Now Hague is considering seeking a Sen- 
ate seat for himself. Skeptics say it’s a 
sign that he thinks it’s time to retire from 
active, big-time bossism. 
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Alcatraz 
The ‘Impossible’ Happens 


on American Devil’s Island 


Theodore Cole, 23-year-old murderer 
and kidnaper, twice escaped from Okla- 
homa prisons—once in a laundry bag, 
later in a garbage can. Two years ago he 
was transferred to Alcatraz Island, the 





Wide Wortd 
America’s ‘escape proof’ Devil’s Island loses its reputation 
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new “escape-proof” Federal prison for in- 
corrigible convicts. But—“I don’t think 
I'll like the island and doubt if I'll stay 
long.” 

One day last week Alcatraz’ short-wave 
radio crackled an alarm. Sirens shrieked 
and Coast Cuard cutters churned across 
the bay. Guards with drawn guns clam- 
bered about the slippery cliffs. And to 
amazed reporters, Warden James A. Johns- 
ton admitted that the 1:30 P.M. checkup 
had revealed a broken window in the ma- 
chine shop and two men missing. 

Somehow, through the year’s heaviest 
fog, Theodore Cole—along with Ralph 
Roe, robber sentenced to 99 years—had 
made his way unnoticed to the mesh-wire 
stockade, jimmied the gate, and dropped 
20 feet to the jagged rocks. There the 
trail ended. 


“ Since 1934, when the old San Francisco 
Bay army prison became “America’s 
Devil’s Island,” feature writers have en- 
tertained the public with details of Alca- 
traz’ ingenious devices for restraining 600 
inmates—remote-control locks, automatic 
tear-gas systems, and “mechanical stool 





pigeon” (electric instrument for detect- 
ing hidden metal). Movie-goers shud- 


dered at sequences of the surrounding 
sinister cliffs, turbulent waters, and hints 
of dungeons below the mass of stone and 
steel. 

The Justice Department last week was 
as baffled as anyone else. Had the two 
convicts got away in an accomplice’s boat? 
Could they have swum in the blinding fog 
and in the tidal currents surging out to- 


ward the Golden Gate? “I don’t see,” said 
the warden, “how anyone could make it.” 

Reporters recalled how three girl stunt 
swimmers once made the mile and a half 
from the island to Fisherman’s Wharf. As 
the search dragged on, a newly doubting 
press and public wondered whether Al- 
catraz’ first “impossible” escape had suc- 
ceeded. 





Arizona Artifice 
A Slick Sleuth Outwits 
Maricopa’s Gamblers 


The husky, bald-headed man from Cali- 
fornia hadn’t much trouble with the Ari- 
zona gamblers last Fall; he simply told 
them he was the new “contact man” for 
the county attorney, and the slot-machine 
operators and roulette-wheel owners came 
to terms. Some offered a 3 per cent cut of 
the monthly take; others dickered for flat 
rates—$800 per month for roulette, $160 
for poker. 

By last week they had come to regret 
their confidence in the genial contact man. 
He and other witnesses had taken the 
stand in Maricopa County Superior Court, 
unfolded a tangled tale of graft, impli- 
cated county officers and resort proprie- 
tors, and cracked wide open a gambling 
conspiracy that everybody had known 
about—and ignored—for years past. 

The origins of the gamblers’ downfall 
reached back six months, when _ the 
county attorney resigned because of ill 
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The pay-off: John W. Corbin and marked money 


—_. 
health. A deputy, John W. Corbin, accept. 
ed appointment to the post upon one 
condition: that he be allowed a free hand 
to clean up gambling in Salt River Valley. 
The county supervisors agreed, and Cor. 
bin journeyed secretly from Phoenix to 
Los Angeles. 

There he conferred with the Dunp 
Bureau of Investigation; the agency dele. 
gated an operative, John G. Handy, to do 
Corbin’s gumshoe work. Posing as “John 
Wilson,” Handy lived up to his real name: 
within a month he had collected some 
$3,000 “protection” money from the gam- 
blers. Corbin marked the cash and pre- 
pared a court case. 

Meanwhile his plans almost came to 
grief. A city detective heard of Handy’s 
dealings—and began sleuthing Corbin’s 
sleuth. Three days after the city detective 
completed his report and prepared to 
break his case, Corbin caused the first ar- 
rests in his own undercover roundup. Pre- 
liminary hearings for nineteen accused 
men barely ended last fortnight when 
Corbin bagged two more suspects— 
charged with a plot to fleece the pick of 
Phoenix’s 30,000 wealthy Winter visitors. 

Last week Phoenix awaited the start 
of trials expected to last nine months. 
Maricopa’s former sheriff, present  sher- 
iff, one deputy, one constable, and sev- 
enteen others faced assorted charges of 
bribery, attempted bribery, and conspira- 
cy to break the county’s gambling laws. 





Mine War 


U.S. and John L. Lewis End 


Case Against Union 


The chief prosecutor never did show up. 

In the Federal courtroom at Spring- 
field, Ill., last week, John L. Lewis and 
the United States Government completed 
their case against 41 officers, members, 
and sympathizers of the Progressive 
Miners of America. 

Since Nov. 15, District Judge Charles 
G. Briggle and the jury had heard tales 
of an old war: the struggle between Lewis’ 
United Mine Workers and the Progres- 
sives, formed in 1932 by rebels who broke 
away from the Lewis leadership and tried 
to take over Midwestern coal mines. 

During that bloody chapter in the Lew- 
is career, men were beaten and killed; 
miners dynamited trains bearing coal dug 
by rival unionists; the U.M.W., sharing 
the ails of the sick soft-coal industry, 
dwindled in membership and prestige un- 
til 1933, when the NRA-inspired sweep of 
organization rescued Lewis. 

Last year he was at the heyday of his 
standing with the national administration. 
Hence only the captious were surprised 
when the Department of Justice suddenly 
began an investigation of the Illinois mine 
wars and indicted some of the warriors— 
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Wide World 
Countess Haugwitz-Reventlow ... 


all identified with the Progressives, now a 
minority union affiliated with A.F. of L. 
When the cases came to trial—the in- 
dictments charged conspiracy to obstruct 
the mails and interstate commerce—the 
defendants, their families, and their law- 
yers just about filled the courtroom. Day 
in and day out, they heard a familiar tale 
of the beatings, the bombings, the mass 
fights in the mine fields. Directed verdicts 
freed four; illness won a mistrial for one. 
Last week the jury returned a verdict for 
the remaining 36: guilty as charged. Pos- 
sible sentences, if all appeals fail: four 
years in prison, $20,000 fines for each. 


or rrr rr 


Interstate “Tarifts’ 


“The transportation or importation into 
any State, Territory, or possession of the 
United States for delivery or use therein 
of intoxicating liquors, in violation of the 
laws thereof, is hereby prohibited.” 

Few spotted this clause as a joker four 
years ago when 37 States ratified the 21st 
Amendment, repealing Prohibition. At first 
the intent of the provision seemed simply 
to halt the sale of intoxicants in States 
which forbade them. California promptly 
turned the amendment to its own financial 
advantage by imposing a $500 license fee 
on importers of out-of-State beer. Dealers 
carried the case to the Supreme Court. 

A unanimous opinion ruled that the re- 
peal amendment effectively empowered the 
States to impose “tariffs” on beer imports 
—despite the Constitution’s Article I: 
“No tax or duty shall be laid on articles 
exported from any State.” 

Last week Michigan drew attention once 
more to this anomaly of national law. Act- 
ing under a bill passed “y the Legislature 
last Summer, the States Liquor Cort.c 





Commission ruled that after Mar. 14 no 
beer may be imported from any of the ten 
States having discriminatory laws against 
Michigan brew. 

Some of the ten proscribed States ship 
no beer at all to Michigan; only Indiana 
sends an important quantity—164,640 
barrels last year. Michigan aimed its new 
ruling directly at its neighbor: Indiana’s 
$1,500-a-year “port of entry” license held 
Michigan shipments down to 2,884 barrels 
last year. 
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Countess Barbara 
Hutton Heiress Here a Day— 
on a Business Visit 


Countess Barbara Hutton Mdivani 
Haugwitz-Reventlow worked fast last 
week. Reporters got their first surprise 
Tuesday: the Woolworth heiress—slimmer 
than usual and as well-groomed as ever— 
arrived in New York from London alone 
and unannounced. Fearfully submitting to 
an interview in the Europa’s Ritz restau- 
rant, she said she had come to celebrate 
Christmas with her father, Franklyn Hut- 
ton. “I have no intention of spending all 
my life over there.” 

The second shock came scarcely 36 hours 
later: the Countess had reboarded the 
Europa, London-bound.* Confused editors 
guessed she had really visited America 
on business—something to do with her 
$45,000,000 fortune. 

They were right. Thursday her New 
York attorneys summoned the press, hand- 
ed out a formal announcement, and fol- 
lowed it up with a great salvo of silence. 
The Countess, the release declared, had 
automatically become a Danish citizen 
when she married Count Court Haugwitz- 
Reventlow in May 1935; her consequent 
American-Danish nationality presented 
“various legal complications.” So on Wed- 
nesday she had entered a deserted Federal 
courtroom, signed a few papers, and sworn 
to “abjure all allegiance and fidelity to the 
United States of America.” 





Arithmetic 


A week end of speculation on Countess 
Barbara’s motives boiled down to a ques- 
tion of death and taxes. These facts seem 
pertinent: (1) since nonresident aliens 
earning more than $21,600 pay the same 
rates as citizens, she will save nothing on 
State or Federal income taxes; (2) her 
estate, destined to go to her 22-month- 
old son, Lance, would avoid a two-thirds 
inheritance levy on the $32,000,000 she 
has invested in U.S. Government bonds; 
(3) on the remaining $13,000,000 her es- 
tate would have to pay the usual rates. 





*Coincident with her sailing. Woolworth sates- 
yro> New York stores began 2 
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International 


gave Woolworth pickets a war cry 


Sky Pioneers 


America’s two No. 1 airmen met twice 
last week. Thursday Orville Wright and 
Charles Augustus Lindbergh turned up in 
Washington for a regular monthly con- 
ference of the National Advisory Commit- 
tee for Aeronautics. There they heard re- 
ports or progress of aeronautical research 
projects at the huge wird tunnels and lab- 
oratories at Langley Field, Va. Friday 
night both were honored guests at a New 
York dinner given by the Institute of the 
Aeronautical Sciences, aviation’s choosiest 
professional society. 

Both had reason to be pleased. Colonel 
Lindbergh’s invitation for proposals on 
100-passenger aircraft for Pan American 
Airways had hardly been received by all 
eight manufacturers to whom it was sent 
before replies came back that at least half 
would begin studies immediately. Dr. 
Wright learned that his first hop in a 
heavier-than-air craft, just 34 years ago 
last Friday, was being celebrated as never 
before. At airports over the country, Air 
Corps and private planes made special 
flights at 10:30 A.M. in its honor. That 
afternoon Dr. Wright had heard Prof. 
B. Melvill Jones of Cambridge deliver 
the first of a series of annual “Wright 
Brothers Lectures” to 200 members of 
the institute. 

Friday night the institute distributed 
its annual honors. Eastman Jacobs, a 
young, heavily bearded research worker 
from Langley Field, received the Sylvanus 
Albert Reed Award for his work in de- 
veloping new and highly efficient wing 
shapes. Clarence L. Johnson, 27-year-old 
designer, stood up for the Lawrence Sperry 
Award, earned in the development of the 
new 260-mile-an-hour Lockhead transport 
plane. 
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Mysterious Trail Begins 
in New York, Ends in Moscow 


The Couple Nobody Knows 
Into Thin 


Soviet Prison 


Vanishes Air—or 


The unusually large number of Ameri- 
can tourists who started out to see the 
Soviet Union last Summer and were 
turned back at the border may now have 
reason to think they had been on the 
fringes of an international mystery. A 
man and woman traveling on American 
passports were locked up in Lubianka 
Prison, Moscow, last week—and the State 





And, though his passport described “Rob- 
inson” as a writer, correspondents learned 
of the couple first when Mrs. Robinson 
told them her husband had disappeared. 
She said the hotel staff informed her he 
was ill in a hospital, but she couldn’t find 
him. 

Reporters who returned for a second 
interview went directly to her room. A 
Russian stopped them. Porters were car- 
rying out the bedstead, blankets, and a 
rug, and wrapping them in brown paper. 
The hotel manager shrugged—said he 
knew nothing about the Robinsons. 

Disappearance in Moscow has a special 


Wide World 


‘Mr. and Mrs. Donald L. Robinson’ 


Department in Washington decided the 
suspicious attitude of Soviet border 
guards was not entirely fantasy. 

The only established fact about the 
couple under arrest was that they were 
not the people their passports said they 
were. They had been in Moscow since 
Nov. 6 on passports bearing the names of 
Donald L. Robinson and Ruth Norma 
Birkland Robinson. But their true identi- 
ties were concealed behind the walls of 
Lubianka in a confusing trail which State 
Department investigators followed in 
New York. 

The “Robinsons” had stopped at the 
National Hotel, next door to the yellow 
stucco American Embassy, and habitat of 
first-class tourists only. Yet they had 
made no contacts with the embassy staff, 
newspaper correspondents, and engineers 
who constitute what the Soviets call the 
“bourgeois set” in the Socialist capital. 


connotation, especially since the great 
purge of anti-Stalinist conspirators started 
eighteen months ago. 


Aliens 

Since the start of the purge, the Ger- 
man Embassy has been busy trying to get 
500 or more German citizens out of Soviet 
jails. Only last week Japan protested offi- 
cially against wholesale arrests of Japa- 
nese. No Americans had been involved 
previously. 

In Washington, Secretary of State Cor- 
dell Hull sent for Ambassador Alexander 
Troyanovsky and asked for a report on 
what had happened to the Robinsons. 
Troyanovsky has not yet replied. But the 
discoveries of the department’s own in- 
vestigators prevented any official irrita- 
tion over his silence. No longer certain 
that the couple posing as Mr. and Mrs, 
Robinson were even American citizens, 


ae 





the State Department announced its only 
interest in their fate had become one of 
mere curiosity. Investigators on their trail 
unwound a passport racket so beautifully 
simple as to suggest it was being used on 
a large scale. 

The passport racket in Europe is an 
extensive one, and American embassies 
and consulates have had so much trouble | 
with it that a few years ago the paper jn 
American passports was changed and | 
made as near forgery-proof as possible. 
The passports issued to the Robinsons | 
were no forgeries, however, but were ob- 
tained by use of fraudulent birth certifi- 
cates. On Jan. 15, 1935, the Hall of | 
Records in Brooklyn issued photostatic 
copies of the birth certificates of Donald | 
Louis Robinson, born in Queens Mar. 25, | 

| 


1904, and of Ruth Norma Birkland, born 
in Brooklyn Dec. 28, 1909. Applications 
for the photostats were made by mail, 
with the fees of $1 each enclosed. On 
Apr. 6, 1936, the two certificates were 
sent with applications for passports to 
the State Department. 


Tammany 

Two days after Secretary Hull called in 
the Soviet Ambassador, investigators dis- 
covered the persons named in the birth 
certificates both had died as children, the 
boy in 1909 and the girl in 1915. A theory 
that someone had copied the names from 
tombstones exploded when it was found | 
the tombstones were unmarked. 

But bound volumes of vital statistics | 
are on file for the public at the Municipal | 
Building and the New York Public Li- | 
brary. Other signs that the fraud was no 
haphazard venture, but carefully planned, | 
developed quickly. The fictitious Robin- | 
sons left a confusing trail of addresses; | 
it even led through the office of former 
County Clerk Albert Marinelli, Tammany 
politician just forced out of office by the | 
crusading of Thomas E. Dewey, District 
Attorney-elect. Marinelli had authority to | 
receive applications for passports; in his 
nine years as clerk he received only two, | 
since the Subtreasury passport bureau is 
only a few blocks away. One of the two | 
was made by the Robinsons. (The under- 
ling who passed on it had no memory of | 
the incident.) 

The passports were delivered to the 
Drama League Travel Bureau. Helen 
Ravitch, bureau manager, said she knew 
nothing of the couple (her organization, | 
which arranges tours, receives as many as 
ten passports a week). | 

Stabs at identification from published 
photographs were numerous, but not help- | 
ful. Robinson was identified as an Ameri- 
can Nazi, an ex-sailor, an ex-convict, and, | 
in one imaginative guess, as a woman “be- 
cause of his wavy shock of hair.” Some | 
thought the couple might really be Mr. 
and Mrs. Robert Switz, two young Ameti- 
cans who were tried in Paris in 1935 and | 
admitted they had worked for an espionage 
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— 
up. Investigators satisfied themselves 
the Robinsons were not the Switzes.* 
Another tourist agency did offer a sug- 
gestive detail. The director of a party 
cruising on the Swedish American liner 
Gripsholm last Summer recalled that, at 
Leningrad, Soviet military police scanned 
| passports and refused to allow several 
Roberts, Robertsons, Rubensteins, and 
others with names vaguely similar to go 
ashore. News from Moscow gave no indi- 
cation the Soviet police had known the 
| Robinsons were coming—gave no definite 
information about them of any kind. 
Izvestia, one of the official newspapers, 
hinted they were involved with the 
' American group of anti-Stalinist followers 


| of Leon Trotsky. 
| International Feud 


In the present Soviet state of mind, no 
more serious charge could be made, and 
prospects grew that the mystery would be 

| solved when the “Robinsons” appeared in 














| *Members of the Switz family satisfied inves- 
tigators this couple was “far away from Rus- 
| sia,” but their whereabouts were kept secret. 


another of the great demonstration trials 
which have featured the purge. New York 
Trotskyist leaders were as emphatic as 
the orthodox Communists in denying 
any knowledge of the couple. (The 
Trotskyists called it “a typical Stalin 
frame-up.”) 

To whichever camp in the strife be- 
tween Marxist cults the Robinsons finally 
are assigned, their arrest emphasized a 
point which more famous individuals were 
trying to make at about the time they 
disappeared: that the Stalin-Trotsky feud 
has ceased to concern the Soviet Union 
alone and is splitting the ranks of Left- 
wing sympathizers everywhere—in the 
United States as well as in European 
countries where organization is much 
farther advanced. That was stressed last 
week by Prof. John Dewey in a report 
exonerating Trotsky of the conspiracy 
charges and calling the series of Moscow 
treason trials frauds. It was emphasized 
from the opposite side by Corliss Lamont, 
orthodox Stalinist and son of Morgan 
partner Thomas W. Lamont, in criticizing 
the hearing given Trotsky by the com- 
mittee under Professor Dewey. 


{ Whatever the offense of the Robinsons 
turns out to have been, their arrest illumi- 
nated some of the internal workings of 
the machinery for espionage and intrigue 
accompanying the feud. The further the 
investigation of the passport fraud delved, 
the more clearly did such details as the 
selection of names, the long interval be- 
tween applications for birth certificates 
and for passports, and the deliberately 
confusing series of addresses, point to the 
existence of a careful and organized plan. 


As an incidental speculation, one feature 
suggested the Robinsons either weren’t 
particularly bright agents or were at- 
tempting a variation on the detective- 
fiction theory that the best hiding place 
for a secret document is in plain view on 
the living-room table. Few ways could 
be devised for attracting the attention of 
Soviet police more quickly than by regis- 
tering as a writer and stopping at the 
National Hotel. All foreigners are regis- 
tered and checked, but an _ especially 
watchful eye is kept on writers. The 
National, most expensive of Intourist 
hotels in Moscow, is in the center of town 





| Britain: Last week London army circle. reported 
that Leslie Hore-Belisha, incisive young War Minister, 
would continue his replacement of aging officers. Three 
weeks ago this policy caused the retirement of Sir Cyril 





Newsweek 


Deverell, punctilious, old-school Staff Chief—here 
shown with his back turned (clasped hands) as the in- 
formal, bustling War Minister arrived at recent ma- 
neuvers clad in mufti. 
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and used only by better-paying customers. 
Foreign Communists or active sympa- 
thizers usually go to the little Hotel Lux, 
reserved for members of the Communist 
International. Guests at the National are 
not supposed to overstep the bounds of 
prearranged visits to factories, nurseries, 
theatres, and other catalogued points of 
interest. 


“ App Purces: Executions announced in 
Moscow on the eve of Joseph Stalin’s 58th 
birthday (Dec. 20): Leo M. Karakhan, 
former Ambassador to Turkey; Avel Yen- 
ukidze, former intimate friend of Stalin; 
Boris C. Steiger, Stalin’s confidential agent 
attached to diplomatic corps; E. B. Orak- 
helashvili, Old Bolshevik from Stalin’s 
native Georgia; B. P. Sheboldaeff, same; 
V. P. Larin, crippled Old Bolshevik; Vladi- 
mir Zukermann, Foreign Office secretary; 
A. D. Meteleff, unidentified. 





France’s Friends 
Diplomat at Last Receives 
a Hearty Welcome From an Ally 


Three weeks ago Yvon Delbos started 
hopefully on a roundup of France’s stray- 
ing Eastern European allies. But in Poland 
the Foreign Minister had to deal with sus- 
picious pro-Nazi diplomats and explosive 
political rivalries; in Rumania, with poli- 
ticians distracted by a bitterly contested 
election; and in Yugoslavia, with a hostile 
pro-Fascist government. 

Only last week, when he arrived in 
Czechoslovakia, did he get an enthusiastic 
welcome. At Prague’s Woodrow Wilson 
station he was met, not by clanking officers 


or frock-coated diplomats, but by hun- 
dreds of simply dressed Sokhols (members 
of a gymnastic organization). While he 
was driven along Hoover Boulevard, up 
Wenceslaus Avenue, and across the tur- 
reted, statue-lined Charles Bridge, cheer- 
ing Czechs packed the curbs six deep. 
Then, among the great cluster of palaces 
and churches atop Hradnacy Hill, he was 
unostentatiously greeted by President 
Eduard Benes, who occupies six of the 
3,000 rooms in the yellow, medieval Prague 
Castle. 

That night floodlights silvered the twin 
spires of near-by St. Vitus Cathedral, and 
in the castle banqueting hall the two demo- 
cratic statesmen toasted a historic anni- 
versary: just twenty years ago the late 
Premier Georges Clemenceau had allowed 
Czech exiles in the French Army to form 
an autonomous force under their own flag 
—beginning of the Czechoslovak-French 
alliance. 


Aftermath 


Delbos’ visit underlined the fact that 
the alliance may some day force France to 
wage a difficult offensive war against Ger- 
many. When Adolf Hitler remilitarized the 
Rhineland 21 months ago, he cut off a 
route by which French Armies could march 
to Czechoslovakia’s aid. Next, Stalin’s re- 
peated purges made problematical Prague’s 
chance of obtaining Russian help. Finally, 
by signing the German-Japanese anti- 
Communist pact and bolting the League,* 
Benito Mussolini practically served notice 








*Last week the Duce brusquely resigned 
Italy’s membership in the League’s Interna- 
tional Labor Office—where delegates from Ital- 
ian totalitarian unions have long irked other 
labor leaders. 





Authenticated News 


Prague: Beneath the hill and St. Vitus Cathedral 
the Sokhols welcomed France’s Foreign Minister 
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Switzerland: Quietest election 
of the year occurred last week when 
the Swiss Federal Assembly chose | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Johannes Baumann President of 
Switzerland for 1938. Since the Fed- | 


eral Council wields executive power, | 


the Presidency is a figurehead. 
| 





that Italy would no longer protect Austria 
from the Fiihrer. 

Despite all this, France still believes 
that, with Britain’s backing, she could 
eventually rescue Czechoslovakia should 
Germany launch an open invasion. The 
military defenses which Czechoslovakia | 
has built along the frontier have convinced | 
many military observers the little nation | 
would be able to hold off an invader until 
help comes—if it did. But, before Delbos’ | 
trip, Neville Chamberlain warned he | 
couldn’t guarantee France Britain’s sup- 
port if Hitler organized a Spanish-model | 
“revolt” among Czechoslovakia’s 3,200,000 
Germans. 

To forestall such a revolt, Delbos last 
week interviewed Nazi party leaders in 
Czechoslovakia and then suggested to 
Benes that he remedy such German griev- 
ances as disproportionately heavy unem- 
ployment, lack of government jobs, and | 
political restrictions. Delbos may also have 
suggested some modification of the plan 
broached by Konrad Henlein, local Nazi 
Fiihrer, for German autonomy along Swiss 
cantonal lines. At any rate, Benes immedi- | 
ately followed the conversations by quash- 
ing a Parliamentary bill giving the govern- | 
ment power to suppress “subversive” 
parties. 

This week Delbos returned to Paris with | 
less satisfaction from his other calls. Both , 
Poland and Rumania had half-heartedly 
agreed to stick by their French alliance | 
against land-hungry Fascist powers. But 
neither would ever again support League 
sanctions. Nor would they agree in ad- 
vance to aid Czechoslovakia. And both 
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objected to France’s pact with the Soviet. 
From Yugoslavia, Delbos had extracted 
a trade treaty, but he found Premier Milan 
Stoyadinovitch resolutely scheming to tie 
Belgrade closer to Berlin and Rome. Sole 
Yugoslav bright spot: mobs staged bloody 
riots in favor of France and against the 
Premier (see Newsweek, Dec. 20). 





Red Snow in Spain 


Last week Gen. Francisco Franco sum- 
moned high officers to a war council in 
Saragossa, closed all frontiers, and dropped 
a veil of censorship over rebel Spain. The 
great Aragon offensive was about to begin. 

But, with an audacious lunge, the loyal- 
ists forestalled him by an attack on Spain’s 
most difficult front: the Teruel salient, 65 
miles north of Valencia, harsh country con- 
sidered so securely weather-protected that 
only the normal garrison was on hand to 
meet the surprise offensive. 

Across the nightmarish terrain loyalist 
troops crept unheralded by any artillery 
barrage, undeterred by a freezing blizzard 
and 50-mile wind. Left and right wings 
pushed around heavily fortified Teruel, ad- 
vancing at night on disconcerted national- 
ists. Next day 40 loyalist planes, rocking 
in the gale, strafed fleeing Fascists, dropped 
ruin on Teruel, and smashed a concentra- 
tion of 10,000 Franco reinforcements. 

When the slow business of mopping up 
Teruel began, less than a mile separated 
the two attacking wings, giving the rebels 
the choice of desperate siege or humiliat- 
ing surrender. 

SieniFicance: To the loyalists the city’s 
capture would be of international impor- 
tance, for it would disprove Franco’s wide- 
ly credited claim that he practically had 
won the war. 


Lohse-Three Lions 


Eamon de Valera 





Pagan Night 


Preparing for the Winter solstice fes- 
tival—Christmas to most people—the rap- 
idly growing German Faith movement, put 
a pamphlet on sale in the Reich last week. 
The anti-Christian offshoot of Nazism had 
paganized German Yuletide hymns which 
have become famous in all lands. Readers 
of the pamphlet found that the first stanza 
of “Silent Night, Holy Night” had become: 


Silent night, Winter's light, 

Snowflakes dance, soft and white. 

Life sleeps calmly, protected from 
harm 

Nestles snugly in Mother Earth’s 
arms, 

Wondrous miracle 

Life shall never end. 








despair Must go, 


The old version was: 


Silent night, holy night, 

All is calm, all is bright 

Round yon Virgin Mother and Child, 
Holy Infant, so tender and mild, 
Sleep in heavenly peace, 

Sleep in heavenly peace. 


German Faith adherents claim Christ- 
mas is a “perversion” of ancient Teutonic 
rites celebrating the driving away of the 
powers of darkness and evil, that the fes- 
tival should sing hymns to the Nazi tenets 
of race, blood, and soil. In the old version, 


Lohse-Three Lions 


Eire’s postage stamp 





the second and third lines of the third 
stanza of “Silent Night” read: 


Son of God, love’s pure light 
Radiant beams from Thy holy face. 


The Nazified version reads: 


German blood, O how laugh 

The lips of Thy children blessed with 

joy. 

Conflict between old customs and Nazi 
innovations, illustrated in the rewritten 
hymns, weighted the Christmas thoughts 
of German families as the government in- 
creased its support of the neo-pagan cult. 
Many prepared to compromise by attend- 
ing Nazi festivals Christmas morning be- 
fore a goose dinner—a shortage of trim- 
mings was forecast—then to sing “Silent 
Night,” the old version, around the Christ- 
mas tree in the evening. 





Lohse-Three Lions 
‘Airy’ 
Y 

Next week the British Empire will lose 
officially some 3,000,000 peppery inhabit- 
ants and 17,000,000 acres of territory. Pres- 
ident Eamon de Valera’s new Constitution 
goes into effect abolishing the Irish Free 
State Dec. 29. Henceforth, Ireland’s 27 
southern counties will be known as Eire 
(pronounced Airy) and will be ruled by a 
Legislature and a President (who must be 
elected before next June). 

The only remaining tie with Britain will 
be the King, to whom the Constitution ac- 
cords the puzzling status of an “organ” of 
the government. This provision put British 
diplomats in an embarrassing spot last 
week, when de Valera recognized Italy’s 
Ethiopian Empire. Officially, George VI 
is not yet aware that King Victor Em- 
manuel has replaced Haile Selassie as Em- 
peror of Ethiopia—now as Eire’s “organ” 
he apparently has recognized Benito Mus- 
solini’s conquest willynilly. 
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Some New Stars Twinkle 


in Hollywood’s Firmament 


Every year since 1932, The Motion 
Picture Herald has asked the independent 
exhibitors of the United States to name 
the ten actors who have drawn the most 
patrons to their theatres during the screen 
year—Sept. 1 to Sept. 1. 

Each theatre owner—houses affiliated 
with studios are not, for obvious reasons, 
included—sends in the names of ten play- 
ers in the order of their importance to 
him. The Herald’s system for translating 
screen glamour into box-office dollars gives 
an actor ten points each time he rates a 
first, nine points for a second, and so on. 
This year national taste varied enough 
for 217 actors to gain mention on at least 
one of the list of tens. But when the 
figures were totted up, lo! Shirley Temple’s 
name led all the rest—for the third suc- 
cessive year. . 

The other leaders: Clark Gable (who 
has placed in the first ten every year 
since 1932), Robert Taylor, Bing Crosby, 
William Powell, Jane Withers, Fred As- 
taire and Ginger Rogers (elected as a 
team), Sonja Henie, Gary Cooper, and 
Myrna Loy. Of this select group, Withers, 
Henie, Powell, and Loy made the grade 
for the first time. Together with Bing 
Crosby, who was a winner in 1934, they 
displaced Joe E. Brown (seventeenth this 
year), Dick Powell (fourteenth), Joan 
Crawford (sixteenth), Claudette Colbert 
(nineteenth), and Jeanette MacDonald 
(thirteenth) from last year’s ten-some. 

Just as the 1936 poll held its surprises 
—Robert Taylor moved into fourth place 
that year from 83rd in 1935—the new poll 
notes meteoric bids for fame. Sonja 
Henie’s flashing skates pirouetted her into 
the top bracket during her first year in 
the movies. The Honor Stars—11th posi- 
tion to 25th—welcomed five newcomers 
to the ranks: Bob Burns, Martha Raye, 
Spencer Tracy, Eleanor Powell, and Jack 
Benny. Burns and Raye, far down in the 
list last year, are 11th and 12th now, 
trailing Myrna Loy by less than a dozen 


points. 





The Wells Fargo Express: 
Paramount Creates a Western 
That Improves on Westerns 


Ever since William S. Hart’s precision 
with a six-shooter made “Cowboys and In- 
dians” the most popular juvenile activity 
in suburban back yards and urban alleys, 
the West has been one of Hollywood’s 
most fertile sources of story material. Par- 
amount’s Wetis F arco is another “West- 
ern” with the same sweep and historical 
significance that made “Cimarron” and 











“The Covered Wagon” two of the indus- 
try’s greatest films. 

In the 26 years (1844-1870) which this 
screen story bridges, the American scene 
changed with dizzy rapidity. The United 
States acquired Oregon from England and 
annexed Texas from Mexico; the Gadsden 
purchase added California, Utah, Nevada, 
Arizona, and New Mexico; gold in the 
California hills brought recurrent migra- 
tions of optimists and opportunists to the 
far Pacific; and secession plunged the North 
and South into fratricidal wer..-——_—_ _-— 
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Throughout this quarter century of vio- 
lent conflicts and mushroom growth, the 
privately owned transportation companies 
blazed the trail that linked the immature 
sprawling nation. In the film the pioneering 
activities of one firm—Wells, Fargo & Co. 
—are dramatized through the fictional bi- 
ography of its ace organizer, Ramsay Mac- 


Kay (Joel McCrea). 


Story 


In 1844 the railroad puffed and panted 
as far-as—Batavia, N-Y., and called that 
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That the Irish voice is so beguil- 
ing that it can read Dale Carnegie in 
a way to make even Sinclair Lewis en- 
thusiastically mistake him for Swin- 
burne needs no restatement. But the in- 
felicitous fact remains that, lovely and 
musical speech aside, the present Abbey 
Theatre company has put the dub in 
Dublin. Not so long ago one of the fin- 
est acting organizations in the world, it 
is now a caricature of its former self and, 
save when it offers itself in the more 
trivial comedies of its repertoire, as gen- 
erally lack-lustre a theatrical outfit, 
whether in the way of group acting, 
stage direction, scenic and lighting skill, 
and compositional manuscript interpre- 
tation, as one may encounter this side 
of the fashionable London stage or the 
Federal Theatre Project. 

Surely this is wet news, yet the truth 
of it must be apparent to anyone who 
has attended the company’s local per- 
formances. What are the reasons? We 
all know, of course, that the greater 
Abbey actors and actresses—Fitzgerald, 
Sinclair, Allgood, O’Neill, et al.—de- 
serted the company some time ago. And 
we have all heard how internal dissen- 
sion and politics have contrived to 
weaken the once proud institution. But 
these reasons are not sufficient. After 
all, there are some competent-actors and 
actresses still left—McCormick, Shields, 
Delany, and Crowe among them—and, 
after all, the Abbey even in its heyday 
was never noted for the splendor of its 
scenic investiture or the virtuosity of its 
stage lighting. It must be something 
else. It is, and this is it. 

First, Shields, who currently has the 
main hand in the direction of the com- 
pany’s productions, seemingly knows so 
little about stage direction, except in the 
most elementary sense, that when re- 
cently he was borrowed by Eddie Dow- 
ling to produce his fellow Irishman Paul 





Erin Go Blah 


by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


Vincent Carroll’s “Shadow and Sub- 
stance,” due for an initial preseriation 
in Pittsburgh this coming week, he 
proved himself so wholly unsatisfactory 
that Cedric Hardwicke and Sara All- 
good, the latter of the eminent older 
Abbey company, rebelled against pro- 
ceeding with rehearsals unless he were 
replaced. He was. 

Secondly, the Abbey company is ob- 
viously unable to control its funda- 
mentally talented but personally over- 
cocky actress, Maureen Delany, and 
to prevent her from indulging in an 
outrageous overplaying, winking, snort- 
ing, and mugging that wreck any seri- 
ous play she is in. And thirdly, the 
American management associated in 
the Abbey’s present engagement has 
added further to the confusion by in- 
sisting that in the interests of audibility 
the players shout their lines like so 
many college yells and play so far down- 
stage that they are in imminent danger 
of tumbling into the orchestra pit. As a 
result, the once aesthetically adult Ab- 
bey family has become so excessively 
juvenile that we may expect any day 
now to hear that Patience, Richard, and 
Johnny have joined up with it. 


That someone over here has 
monkeyed with the Stuarts’ Love or 
WomMeEN seems more than likely. If my 
powers of divination are up to their old 
high standard, an exhibit dealing orig- 
inally with Lesbianism has been con- 
verted locally into one dealing with 
something indistinguishable from 
thwarted and suppressed mother love. 
The result is the kind of dramatic hum- 
bug which would identify the theme of 
“The Captive” with that of “A Doll’s 
House” or parallel the relationship of 
the two men in “The Green Bay Tree” 
with that of the twain in “A Gentleman 
From Mississippi.” In a word, cabbage. 
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Railroad’s end in 1844—the 100-year-old engine William Galloway Going west: Joel McCrea, Bob Burns 
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San Francisco’s St. Francis Hotel (right) prior to °49 ... the same Portsmouth Square ten years later 
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west enough. When MacKay brought Buf- 
falo its first fresh oysters from New York, 
via rail and wagon team, in the record time 
of four days, a properly impressed banker 
advanced Henry Wells (Henry O’Neill) 
and William Fargo (Jack Clark) the 
money to link St. Louis with the East. 

The dramatic account of the company’s 
expansion westward is the familiar but 
ever-thrilling history of the men and horses 
that built a nation, the gold rush that 
transformed San Francisco from a shanty 
town to a powerful metropolis eventually 
joined to the East by iron rails and tele- 
graph wires. 

In keeping with its impressive produc- 
tion, “Wells Fargo” is peopled with able 
actors. Frances Dee and Joel McCrea—in 
their first film together since their marriage 
four years ago—keep the romantic interest 
alive and credible through a necessarily 
episodic narrative. Bob Burns, heavily eye- 
browed, but bazookaless, and Bernard 
Siegal, as a dead-pan Pawnee whose utter- 
ances are limited to “Ungh!” furnish wel- 
come comic relief. 

“Divine Lady,” “Cavalcade,” and “Mu- 
tiny on the Bounty” made Frank Lloyd the 
only three-time winner of the Motion Pic- 
ture Academy’s directing award. If “Wells 
Fargo” didn’t turn out to be one of his 
finest films, it is at least his most ambitious. 

Confident in the knowledge that his sub- 
ject was dramatic in its own right, Lloyd 
has minimized the melodramatics of the old 
“Western” school. A handful of Indians 
attack a stage coach and bite the dust for 
their pains; Confederate troops stage a 
heroic battle for a Wells Fargo shipment of 
Union gold. Otherwise, there is little ex- 
citement for excitement’s sake. This spec- 
tacular phase of American history doesn’t 
need it. 





The Ringling Circuses 
Enter a New Era Under a New 
Generation of Ringlings 


In the Spring of 1884, five round-faced 
sons of August Rungeling, a Baraboo, 
Wis., harness maker, bought two horses 
from an old expressman and started a 
circus. The venture grew until the brothers 
owned not one, but ten, of the world’s 
biggest tops. Besides putting on a good 
performance, they cleansed the tent show, 
rid it of “grifters,” prohibited swearing on 
the lot, and forbade calling the customers 
“rubes.” The first circuses were called 
“Sunday schools” but the brothers (by 
now they had changed their name to 
Ringling) didn’t care: they just kept on 
buying circuses. 

By 1929 only John, youngest of the 
brothers, was living. That year he took 
over the last five circuses the Ringlings 
had not already acquired. Then, a few 
months later, the Ringling shows went 
down in the universal crash. 
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John Ringling North, new big shot of the big top 


Last week in New York a new genera- 
tion of Ringlings made a bid to restore 
the Big Tent dynasty. They bought the 
shows back from the Allied Owners Corp., 
which had been running them since 1932. 


‘One Every Minute’ 

P. T. Barnum had been dead three 
years in 1894 when the five Ringling 
brothers, having cleaned up the circus— 
and the Middle West—decided to venture 
into the East. They played the edges un- 
til 1897, when the mighty Barnum & 
Bailey Circus sailed for Europe for a five- 
year stay. Then, liberally financed, in the 
wave of McKinley prosperity, the brothers 
bought new displays, enlarged their tents, 
and moved right into the Barnum terri- 
tory. A circus war was expected when 
Barnum’s returned, but James A. Bailey, 
the surviving partner, was a mild man. 
He sold the brothers his prosperous Sells- 
Forepaugh show and the Buffalo Bill 
Wild West. When Bailey died in 1906, the 
Ringlings paid his widow $410,000 for the 
Barnum circus. 

Otto, Albert, Alf T., Charles, and John 
Ringling worked together without written 
contract. Each Ringling had a special job, 
and the clan was ruled by vote of the 
majority. Though they kept the names of 
the various shows they bought, they con- 
trolled the circus world for 25 years. Then 
they began to die off, and in 1919 their 
two biggest shows were merged as Ring- 
ling Bros.-Barnum & Bailey Circus. 


Crisis 
For ten years the combine still ad- 


mitted no rivalry. But meanwhile two 
former ticket sellers, Jerry Mugivan and 


Bert Bowers, had persuaded Edward Bal- 
lard, wealthy resort manager, to back 
them in a new circus combine. In 1929, 
they forced “Mr. John,” last of the Ring- 
ling brothers, to recognize them. Mugivan 
succeeded in booking the Sells-Floto Cir- 
cus into Madison Square Garden, New 
York, in place of the Ringling show. It 
cost “Mr. John” $2,000,000 to keep up a 
Ringling tradition. He had to buy five 
Mugivan, Bowers, and Ballard circuses 
which he didn’t need. To close the deal, 
he borrowed large sums in a falling mar- 
ket, and he could not pay them back. 
He hoped to this year but died (Dec. 2, 
1936) before he could. He left the job to 
his nephew, namesake, and favorite, todo. 

John Ringling North, son of the only 
Ringling sister, attended Hotchkiss and 
Yale and worked Summers with the Big 
Show. He was a cashier at 17 and moved 
up to the front door after graduating 
from New Haven in 1926. When “Mr. 
John” withdrew from the circus, he 
turned over his Florida real-estate inter- 
ests to the good-looking, wide-awake 


youth and named him the executor of his.: 


will. Dec. 10—along with his brother 
Henry and his cousin Robert Ringling— 
the 34-year-old bachelor took over the di- 
rection of the Ringling show. 

A son of Charles Ringling, Robert, a 
former baritone in the Chicago Opera, 
has given up singing to return to the 
circus. His mother, Mrs. Charles Ring- 
ling, and his cousin Mrs. Richard Ring- 
ling are on the new directorate, and the 
latter’s son, Paul Ringling, still at school, 
will soon join up as a timekeeper. Like 
the earlier Ringlings, the new generation 
made a family agreement to divide re- 
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gonsibilities. But first they jointly ap- 
pointed as general manager Car! Hatha- 
way, veteran circus man trained by the 
elder Ringlings. 


Panem et Circenses 


The year 1937 was the best for cir- 
cuses since 1929. There were 39 shows on 
the road, and most of them made money. 
The Ringling circus alone netted more 
than a million dollars. So the Manufac- 
turers Trust Co., New York, listened to 
young John Ringling North’s plea that 
the show was in a position to pay off the 
notes held by mortgagors. Redeeming the 
800,000 claim for the Ringling heirs, the 
bank also helped them buy the 10 per 
cent interest in the shows that Allied 
Owners Corp. had acquired when John 
Ringling defaulted on payments. 

There have always been kids—big and 
little—and there have always been cir- 
cuses to take them to. They haven’t 
changed much since the time of Pompey’s 
Circus Maximus in ancient Rome, the 
wandering bands of mountebanks King 
Alfred knew, the Sangers, precocious and 
immortal, or that first American circus to 
which John Bill Ricketts, its alert pro- 
prietor, once inveigled President George 
Washington. Elephants, chariot races, 
tumblers, and clowns still hold up. 

In all this the new Ringlings promise 
no changes—except greater grandeur. 
Young North immediately bought a 5- 
foot 6-inch gorilla, the largest in cap- 
tivity, though Dexter Fellows had died 
just too soon (Nov. 29) to say it was. 
Still, North proved the circus was in as 
good hands as the famous press agent’s. 
He called in his old teacher, Dr. Robert 
Yerkes, director of comparative psycho- 
biology at Yale, to testify the animal was 
the most wonderful gorilla he had ever 
laid eyes upon. 
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Art and Life Both Brief 
in the ‘Socialist Paradise’ 


Although Life is undeniably short under 
any form of government, Art is rarely long 
in the land of the dictator. Last week the 
Soviet housecleaning swept Vsevelod E. 
Meyerhold, renowned impresario, into the 
dustpan of disrepute when the Soviet press 
launched a concerted attack on his “So- 
cialist integrity.” 

In recent months the attendance at 
Meyerhold’s repertory theatre, once the 
pride of Moscow, has dwindled to 50 per 
cent of the house’s capacity. The news- 
paper barrage, which branded his work as 
“bankrupt and alien to the Soviet Union,” 
probably deals the onetime “People’s Artist 
of the Republic” a professional death blow. 

Meyerhold isn’t the first Soviet artist 
knocked off his pedestal this year by the 
Kremlin. The composer Shostakovich, the 
playwright Afinogenoff, and Sergei Eisen- 


her own medium, and each year large num- 
bers await her satiric delineations of such 
characters of “A Modern Totalitarian 
Hero,” or a frivolous society woman listen- 
ing to Chopin at a fashionable soirée. These 
were new performances New York ac- 
claimed. 

A more serious note was struck in “Japan 
‘Defends’ Itself” in which Miss Enters 


stein, internationally known film director, 
were artistically discredited for their “for- 
eign ideology.” 


4] Eisenstein recanted and is reported back 
at work. His mistake, he confessed to the 
nation at large, “had its roots in an illusion 
peculiar to individualistic intellectuals.” 





impersonated a sensitive, frightened Chi- 
nese youth seeking cover in an air raid 
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Angna Enters Scores a Triple 
in the Arts 


Angna Enters competed on three artistic 
fronts last week and scored in at least two 
of them. The triple-threat American had 
just published her first book. She put 65 
new drawings on exhibition and went into 
her customary dance in New York’s Alvin 
Theatre. 

Audiences which have grown accustomed 
to her mime portraiture in the past ten 
years will find no clue to Miss Enters’ 
early background in “First Person Plural,” 
the book. 

But the autobiography is an absorbing 
guide to Miss Enters’ expressions in the 
theatre. A self-taught artist, she evolved 


Comet Art Gallery 


Second Renaissance: Last week New York saw its first big dis- 
play of modern Italian art. Turning their backs on Paris as a clearing- 
house young artists of Mussolini’s promised renaissance sent works to the 
new Comet Gallery like Savinio’s ‘Penelope’ (top) and Cagli’s ‘The Hunt’ 
(bottom). 
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and tortured into a harrowing death. Last 
year Miss Enters had just fled Spain and 
she made the emancipation of the women 
of Spain the motif for a notable stage pic- 
ture her followers have not yet forgotten. 

Miss Enters’ recollections of the early 
stages of the Spanish civil war and recent 
excursions into Chinese dynastic art forms 
comprise her exhibition of paintings which 
opened at the Newhouse Galleries in New 
York. They aroused less rapture. In Los 
Angeles, which she will eventually reach 
in a cross-country tour, other works have 
been on view for two weeks at the Tone 
Price galleries. 








No Joker: Visitors to the Yale 
University Gallery of Fine ‘Arts last 
week pounced on the still wheels of 
a stage coach hitched to a galloping 
team in a new mural John Steuart 
Curry painted for Norwalk, Conn., 
High School. Curry, who teaches 
at the University of Wisconsin, 
thanked NewsweEex for telling him 
about it and said he would make 
the wheels go next time he was East. 
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A College in the Home 


The list that follows is not of 
Christmas books for the more or less 
beloved, but of New Year’s books for 
those more important persons, yourself 
and your family. With the decrease in 
size of houses and apartments, with 
the increase of libraries, an astounding 
number of establishments own, as near 
as may be, no books whatever. A house- 
hold which would be ashamed if it did 
not have a $150 radio feels altogether 
smug about itself if its literary treas- 
ures consist of a telephone book, a 
Gideon Bible stolen during father’s so- 
journ at a convention, and a limp-calf 
collection of aphorisms from Edgar 


Guest and Elbert Hubbard. 


The theory is that the young ones can 
just as well be satisfied with whatever 
happens to be handy at the branch li- 
brary, sixteen blocks away. The fact is 
that it works just the other way. The 
youngster gets both intellectual thirst 
and its quenching from seeing, daily, 


Cain, James 
Cloete, Stuart 
Cronin, A. J. 
Levin, Meyer 
Marquand, John P. 
O'Flaherty, Liam 
Prokosch, Frederic 
Roberts, Kenneth 
Ross, Leonard Q. 
Sandoz, Mari 
Sharp, Margery 
Silone, Ignazio 
Steinbeck, John 
Woolf, Virginia 


by SINCLAIR LEWIS 


squash-rackets court. 


tions at from 25 to 75 cents. 


This list, of books published the past 
year or shortly before, does not include 
half the significant volumes of that pe- 
riod, but it is recommended as one with 
which to begin, on Monday after New 
Year’s, building a home college that will 
give a stimulus superior even to the 
glories of Charlie McCarthy. 


FICTION 

“Serenade” 

“The Turning Wheels” 
“The Citadel” 

“The Old Bunch” 

“The Late George Apley” 
“Famine” 

“The Seven Who Fled” 


“Northwest Passage” 


“The Education of H*y*m*a*n K*a* 


“Slogum House” 
“Nutmeg Tree” 
“Bread and Wine” 
“Of Mice and Men” 
“The Years” 


NON-FICTION 


Brooks, Van Wyck 
Curie, Eve 

Galantiére, Lewis 

Gide, André 

Hogben, Lancelot 
Hooton, Earnest A. 
Howe, M. A. DeWolfe 
Lynd, Robt. S. and Helen M. 
Lyons, Eugene 
Maverick, Maury 
Millay, Edna St. Vincent 
Paul, Elliot 

Rascoe, Burton 
Thurber, James 
Untermeyer, Louis 

van Loon, Hendrik W. 


“The Flowering of New England” 
“Madame Curie” 

“The Goncourt Journals” 

“Return From the U.S.S.R.” 
“Mathematics for the Million” 
“Apes, Men, and Morons” 

“John Jay Chapman and His Letters” 
“Middletown in Transition” 
“Assignment in Utopia” 

“A Maverick American” 
“Conversation at Midnight” 


“The Life and Death of a Spanish Town” 


“Before I Forget” 
“Let Your Mind Alone” 


“Heinrich Heine: Paradox and Poet” 
“The Arts” 


books at hand, demanding to be read. 
In my country-doctor father’s house, 
the traditional set of Dickens was more 
valuable and exhilarating than would 
have been two swimming pools and a 


There is less excuse about lacking 
room and cash when important books 
are published in such small and beau- 
tiful volumes as those of the Modern 
Library and the Everyman’s Library, or 
issued so cheaply as in the Blue Ribbon 
Books, the Sun Dial Press and the new 
rather revolutionary Modern Age books, 
admirably made paper-bound publica- 
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‘The Bumble Bee Prince’: 
Traveling Opera for Children 





and a U.S. Premiére 


The pirouettes of the blue, cellophane- 
wigged fairy in “Pinocchio,” Italian fan- 
tasy of a naughty marionette, held the 
audience of 400 Manhattan youngsters 
in breathless silence. When the curtain fell, 
the movie-bred urchins of Avenue A 
stayed in their seats and shrieked for the 
“second showing.” 

That East Side presentation last year 
was one milestone in the career of Junior 
Programs, Inc. Next week will see another 
—the New York premiére of a children’s 
opera with libretto by Pushkin, the Rus- 
sian poet, and music by Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff. Except for three previews in New 
England, “The Bumble Bee Prince” has 
never been performed in America. Dec. 
27 the opera as translated by Marion 
Farquhar will open at the St. James Thea- 
tre, New York, in a presentation express- 
ly for children between the ages of 5 
and 10. A stage-side narrator will inter- 
pret action for the youngsters. Prices, 
specially boosted for the debut, will range 
from 35 cents to $1.65. 

This latest effort to bring a “variety of 
cultural experience to the child” is the 
outgrowth of a Maplewood, N. J., Wom- 
en’s Club meeting of four years ago. There 
Dorothy McFadden, mother of a boy and 
a girl, sympathetically heard fellow mem- 
bers bewail the lack of educational enter- 
tainment for children. New York was an 
hour away. No shows came to Maplewood. 

“Why not bring them here?” asked Mrs. 
McFadden. Answering her own question, 


she founded Junior Programs. A non-com- 
mercial, non-profit-making organization, it 
sends out traveling companies to put on 
children’s performances in towns from 
Maine to Oklahoma. Its three troupes— 
ballet, stage, and opera—have performed 
such favorites as Humperdinck’s “Hansel 
and Gretel” and “The Princess and Swine- 
herd” ballet in 29 States. This year Junior 
Programs will probably reach more than 
a million children of the primary-school 
age. 

The audiences—which number from 300 
to 3,000—see the work of the best obtain- 
able artists. Edwin Strawbridge, prominent 
American dancer, arranges choreography 
for the group. Cecile Sherman, who has 
appeared with the Cincinnati and San 
Carlo opera companies, is the tiny prima 
donna of “The Bumble Bee Prince.” Three 
Junior Programs singers have recently been 
engaged by the Metropolitan Opera. 

Actors and = singers receive regular 
Equity salaries which, with other pro- 
duction expenses, make yearly costs total 
$33,000. But the child audiences pay only 
10 to 25 cents admission. Last year this 
resulted in a $16,000 deficit. Mrs. McFad- 
den, who works twelve hours and gets no 
salary at all, managed to find three un- 
named benefactors to foot the bill. This 
year she expects to go $25,000 into the 
hole. 

With financing the project her principal 
problem, Mrs. McFadden hopes she can 
interest some wealthy donors into endow- 
ing Junior Programs as a foundation. Then 
it would be able to meet requests for its 
shows from all over the country, including 
the still-unvisited West Coast. And then 
Mrs. McFadden can turn to the other idea 
she has cut out for herself—to make a 
series of movie classics for children. 
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Junior Programs, Inc., brings culture to young America 


RADIO 





Tune in on Santa Claus: 
Networks Weave Ethereal Magic 
for Holy Night 


Christmas Eve 120 excited relatives will 
crowd around a microphone in a New 
York skyscraper to shout “Merry Christ- 
mas” to members of two American expe- 
ditions, one 600 miles short of the North 
Pole, the other deep in the jungles of Brit- 
ish Guiana. Then the explorers, 5,000 miles 
apart, will say “Merry Christmas” to each 
other and to their families. 

The National Broadcasting Co., after 
weeks of skillful preparation, will establish 
this three-way communication on its blue 
network at 10 P.M. ES.T. for the Clifford 
J. MacGregor Expedition in northernmost 
Greenland, Dr. William Hall Holden’s Brit- 
ish Guiana bush quest, and their families 
in the United States. 

On Christmas Eve also, radio magic will 
take listeners back through time to Bethle- 
hem, in Judea, to the close of the Church 
of the Nativity, where the first Christmas 
will be relived in liturgical services to be 
broadcast by NBC’s red network at 2 P.M. 
ES.T. A short time later, the President 
of the United States will deliver his holi- 
day greetings to his people on all major 
hookups at 5 o'clock. 

From Dublin at 6 E.S.T., on the Colum- 
bia Network, will come cheer from Eamon 
de Valera, President of the Irish Free 
State, after which a broadcast of services 
at St. Stephen’s Cathedral, Vienna, may 
be picked up at 5:30 on NBC’s blue net- 
work. 

Early residents of Manhattan Island 
knew by the bells of Trinity Church when 
it was Christmas. This year, after Kirsten 
Flagstad sings “Silent Night,” these same 
bells will be heard all over the world in a 
special hookup the National Broadcasting 
Co. has arranged for both of its networks 
at midnight Christmas Eve. 

Christmas morning King George VI of 
England will broadcast a message to his 
empire, which the United States will hear 
at 10 E.S.T. on both NBC networks. 

Only infrequently do world broadcasts 
emanate from the Vatican. One of these 
will go out Christmas afternoon at 1 o’clock. 
The NBC red network will relay the pro- 
gram, principally of a musical nature. 

Radio legends are still young but 
Lionel Barrymore’s “Scrooge” is an insti- 
tution. A dramatization of Charles Dick- 
ens’ “A Christmas Carol” will be once 
again broadcast, Christmas Day at 4 
E.S.T. on the Columbia network. 

Most important musical event of a fast- 
closing year is the debut of Arturo Tos- 
canini on Christmas Night as conductor 
of the new NBC Symphony Orchestra. 
From 10 to 11:30 E.S.T. both NBC net- 
works will broadcast the program, costliest 
and most widely heralded gift of its kind. 
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Trust 


James E. O’Neil began his career as a 
$3-a-week oil-field hand. His wife taught 
him to read and write. He made himself 
president of the Prairie Gas & Oil Co., a 
friend of the elder Rockefeller and Harry 
Sinclair, and amassed severai millions. In 
1923 when the Teapot Dome oil scandal 
broke in his direction, he fled to France, 
from which he never returned. Because he 
showed a tendency to “procrastinate” 
about financial matters, the Paris branch 
of the National City Bank induced him to 
set up a $5,000,000 trust fund. On his 
death in 1931, this passed to three children. 
Last week it was revealed that Jim 
O’Neil’s heirs are suing the National City 
Bank—for $2,500,000. Before New York 
Supreme Court Referee William H. 
Chorosh they charged the bank with 
“gross neglect and callous indifference.” 
They claim that a large part of the trust 
consisted of 6,250 shares of National City 
stock. During the 1929 stock-market crash, 
it plummeted in value from $569 a share to 
$245 and is today worth $25. The heirs in- 
sist that the bank should have sold the 
stock before it reached bottom. Instead, 
they claim, the bank held on, to make 
“large and unusual profits, participated in 
by the management.” The bank, which has 
already won one suit on similar charges, 
answers that it couldn’t sell out without 
O’Neil’s permission. 


Lottery 


Father James R. Cox of Pittsburgh— 
who once led a hunger march on Washing- 
ton and who another time proposed giv- 
ing each Congressman $1,000,000 “to 
spend getting men back to work”—last 
week was arrested. He had offered a $10,- 
000 first prize and a total of $15,000 sec- 
ondary prizes to those who suggested a 
winning name for his monastery gardens. 
On payment of $1 entry fee, each con- 
testant received a religious medal blessed 
by the priest. Federal Attorney Uhl, who 
brought the charges, termed the scheme 
“an ordinary lottery.” Father Cox, released 
on $3,000 bail, retorted: “The Federal 
Government will have to call out the troops 
to stop me from carrying out my pledge to 
award ... the winners on Christmas Day.” 


Manslaughter 


Two planes circled over Bendix Field, 
N.J. Banking his cabin Stinson, William 
Picune saw a flivver plane coming straight 
at him. Both planes climbed. The Stinson 
sheared a wing from the flivver. Its pilot, 
John Diskon Jr., plummeted to death. Us- 
ing automobile cases as precedent, the 
State charged Picune with manslaughter— 
according to authorities, “the first instance 
of manslaughter by airplane in New Jersey 
or anywhere else.” 


Mutiny 


In Federal Court at Baltimore last week, 
fourteen sailors were tried for mutiny. 
Part of the government-owned ship Algic’s 
crew during her strike-, desertion-, and 
death-fraught cruise to Montevideo 
(Newsweek, Nov. 8), they were accused 
under a 1790 statute of “conspiracy to 
make ...a revolt.” The jury deliberated 








Wide World 


Father James R. Cox 


an hour and 54 minutes before bringing in 
its verdict: all guilty. Judge Calvin Chest- 
nut on Monday sentenced the nine to two 
months in jail, five to pay $50 fines. 


Award and Indictment 


§ Last week a White Plains, N.Y., Su- 
preme Court jury decreed that Mrs. 
James Roosevelt, the President’s mother, 
must pay $21,000 to Frederick Grewen, 
run down by her chauffeur last Spring. 


{ In Cleveland, Ohio, a county grand jury 
indicted Donald Campbell of the Painters 
District Council, John McGee of the La- 
borers District Council, James McDonnell, 
his assistant, and Mose Donley of the 
Furniture Finishers Union. Charge: black- 
mailing business firms under threat of 
calling a strike. 





FOURTH ESTATE 

Now and Then Look See 
Rising Tide—or Else Merely 
Click! 


The pink Police Gazette of the ’80s had 
two claims to fame—it was the nation’s 
popular pictorial magazine; and one of its 
subscribers was the bandit Jesse James. To 
help barbershop patrons visualize its sex, 








SS 


crime, and sporting tales (written under 
pseudonyms at $10 each by New York’s ace 
police reporters), Gazette editors bought 
woodcuts by the nation’s leading illustra- 
tors—who always left them unsigned. In 
the Gazette’s heyday, 2,000,000 weekly 
readers gaped at the tabloid’s sensational 
pictures—which have since become Amer- 
icana collectors’ items. 

The Gazette didn’t keep up with the 
times: in 1931 it brought $545 at a sheriff’s 
sale. 

But a new publisher, Harold H. Roswell, 
onetime Pittsburgh newspaper man, js 
about to streamline the old Police Gazette. 
Behind the traditional pink cover featur- 
ing a flamboyant chorine, sixteen roto- 
gravure pages evenly divided between sexy 
photographs and text will take avid sensa- 
tion-seekers backstage at a Broadway 
show, into a dope den, and to the scene of 
assorted macabre crimes. Roswell hopes to 
get his publication back into the barber- 
shops. 

A newcomer to the already overcrowded 
field next week will be Picture: The Pho- 
tographic Digest, first publishing venture 
of J. Stirling Getchell, New York advertis- 
ing man. Headlining a series of scenario- 
like feature stories in pictures, Cheltenham 
Bold type (almost a trademark of Get- 
chell-written Plymouth and Chrysler ads) 
asks readers: What Sort of Man Is The 
Cop on The Beat? Is Lightning Really 
Dangerous? What Happens to You In A 
Turkish Bath? Are You Polite? Other 
picture-told tales: 24 hours average in the 
life of a chorine; and “We’ve Had Our 
Wassermann,” tracing a mythical Connect- 
icut couple’s steps toward taking out a 
marriage license. 

A Connecticut boy who built up a large 
advertising agency in five depression 
years, Getchell hopes to draw readers 


from both Life and Look. 


q A different type of picture magazine be- 
gan its career a fortnight ago with near-si- 
multaneous publication in ten countries 
and nine languages. Rising Tide is a 
monthly propaganda sheet for the Oxford 
movement, selling, like most of the others, 
for a dime. English and American print 
orders total more than 1,000,000 copies. 
Friends and members of the movement 
stimulated American circulation by asking 
news dealers for the magazine before it 
appeared. 


| As Newsweek goes to press, one more 
photo magazine is scheduled to burgeon 
on the stands for the edification of a per- 
plexed public. About to join the company 
of Look, Life, Now and Then, Pic, See, 
Foto, Photo-History, the Police Gazette, 
Picture, and Rising Tide is Click. 

Click, a monthly, is the brainchild of 
Moses L. Annenberg, publisher of The 
Philadelphia Inquirer. In this paper’s 
$1,000,000 plant it will be printed in roto- 
gravure. Besides human-interest pictures, 
it promises to cover “fine arts.” 
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Now Golfers May Fire 
Maximum of Fourteen Weapons 


at Birdies 


Beginning New Year’s Day, armament 
reduction goes into effect on the links. The 


| United States Golf Association forbids a 


tournament player to: carry more than 
fourteen clubs. 

As an experiment, the leading profes- 
sionals voluntarily enforced the new re- 
striction in last week’s Miami-Biltmore 
Open, at Coral Gables, Fla. Caddies nat- 
urally beamed under their lighter loads. 
But, surprisingly, not one of the temper- 
amental divot maestros raised a squawk 
about the rule. 

Using only ten clubs, long-driving Jim- 
my Thomson, who recently has been tak- 
ing lessons on his short shots from Tommy 
Armour, turned in the lowest eighteen-hole 
score—a course record of 65. Eleven weap- 
ons were enough for Johnny Revolta, the 
ultimate winner. On the 72nd and final 
green, the wild-haired Italian holed out a 
20-foot putt to win $2,500 and his first ma- 
jor victory since the 1935 P.G.A. His 
scores were 69, 70, 70, 73—282. 


The Popular Choice 

A checkup of the clubs carried by the 
utstanding players revealed most of them 

id selected the same fourteen—four wood- 
en clubs (driver, brassie, spoon, and a four 
wood) ; irons numbered 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8; a 
niblick for fairway pitches; a sand wedge 
for trap shots; and a putter. Revolta was 
one of the few who discarded his No. 2 iron 
and substituted a straight-faced No. 1 iron 
—the most difficult club to play correctly. 
Advice to duffers: choose the same imple- 
ments that the experts use; by all means 
don’t throw away your putter, though at 
times you may feel like heaving it out of 
sight. 


{ In Great Britain, the golfers’ armament 
race will continue. Henry Cotton, British 
open champion, believes he needs 22 clubs, 
and the Royal and Ancient Golf Club of 
St. Andrews, Scotland, hasn’t yet imposed 
any limitation on him or anyone else. 





On New Year’s Day, 
Football Serves Its Menu 
Seven Kinds of Bowls 


Sam Chapman had eaten enough. So he 
wiped his mouth on a napkin and relaxed. 
He tilted back in his chair, balancing 
against the window sill behind him. A 
friend across the table said: “Let’s have a 
little air.” Lazily Chapman tried to open 
the window from a sitting position. The 
chair’s legs slipped on the waxed floor, 
and his left fist shot through the pane of 


in 
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Heroes and Heroics: Each 
year around Christmas time, sport 
editors feel an irresistible urge to of- 
fer readers a gift of opinions. 

The Associated Press last week 
released returns from a nationwide 
poll of ‘experts.’ For retrieving the 
Davis Cup, Don Budge (above) was 
voted ‘best athlete of 1937.’ Kath- 
erine Rawls (below), winner of six 
swimming titles, was the ‘best wom- 
an athlete. The New York Yan- 
kees were the ‘outstanding team,’ 
and their pitcher, Lefty Gomez, 
staged the ‘mostamazing comeback.’ 
‘The greatest surprise’ was Joe 
Louis’ inability to K.O. Farr. 


International 





glass. Result: a gashed thumb and index 
finger requiring fifteen stitches. ' 


Rose Bowl 

This accident last week may have an 
important bearing on the outcome of the 
New Year’s Day game between California 
and Alabama. Chapman is California’s 
most brilliant back. His coach, Leonard 
(Stub) Allison, hopes the stitches can be 
removed this week. But a Chapman who 
favored his left hand and softened his stiff 
arms would seriously weaken California’s 
attack. 

Not that the Bears are a one-man team. 
They rate, rather, as an eleven-man team 
—with a scant supply of substitutes. The 
loss of any regular might swing the odds 
to Alabama. But if California can send its 
full strength into action, the Southerners’ 
only hope seems to be deception and for- 
ward-pass gambling. 

Interest in this, the fifteenth Rose Bowl 
game, is hotter than ever before. Though 
the price of a ticket has been upped from 
$4.40 to $5.50, more than 200,000 appli- 
cations poured into California’s office for 
the 88,000 seats. 

The proceeds will be split three ways— 
one-third each to the athletic associations 
of the competing teams, and the remainder 
to the sponsors, the Tournament of Roses 
Association. Everyone in Pasadena longs 
for the arrival of the big day—except those 
who live in houses lining the route of the 
pre-game floral parade. Lawns are invaria- 
bly mangled and front porches are 
wrecked. 


Sugar Bowl 

The second-best-known of the bowl 
games has only a four-year history. Spon- 
sored by the Mid-Winter Sports Associa- 
tion—a group of civic-minded New Or- 
leans businessmen—it is played in the Tu- 
lane University stadium. A new $100,000 
addition, closing in the horseshoe, has 
raised the seating capacity to 50,000 per- 
sons. For upkeep and rental, the manage- 
ment pays Tulane University $20,000 a 
year. Each team collects a third of the re- 
ceipts, and charity gets a share of what’s left. 

The rivals chosen for this year’s game 
are Louisiana State and Santa Clara— 
Louisiana State a top-heavy favorite. Early 
this month the show almost lost one of its 
most colorful attractions. L.S.U.’s 208- 
piece band threatened a strike until guar- 
anteed $10 apiece or football sweaters. 
They compromised for $6. 





Orange Bowl 

Miami's gift to New Year’s Day football 
started in 1935. It never has made money, 
but last year enterprising citizens wangled 
$318,000 in WPA funds to build a stadium 
(capacity 23,000). One-third of the gate 
goes to each university; the rest is ear- 
marked for repayment of the Federal loan. 

This year’s Orange Bowl opponents— 
Michigan State and Auburn—seem evenly 
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matched, with Michigan State having a 
slight advantage. 


Cotton Bowl 


Dallas, Texas, popped up with a bowl 
game last year. The stadium seats 50,000. 
The forthcoming contest—between Rice, 
Southwest champions, and Colorado, 
Rocky Mountain champions—should draw 
a full house. 

The big magnet is Colorado’s Byron 
(Whizzer) White; he led the nation’s 
scorers with 122 points. Shifty White may 
tear off a few solo dashes. But experts pick 
Rice to win because of its stronger line. 
Financially the final score will be a tie— 
each college receiving a third of the prof- 
its. The remainder will be used to support 
Dallas’ worthy athletes and students. 


Other Bowls 


Sun Bowt: In El Paso, Texas, a parade 
of floral floats will creep through the 
streets; a sun queen will be crowned; and 
West Virginia is expected to defeat Texas 
Tech. 

Cactus Bow: In Phoenix, Ariz., a star 
high-school team from Chicago anticipates 
a victory over an all-star Arizona high- 
school team—though Chicago’s ace, Bill 
de Correvont, fractured his collarbone a 
fortnight ago and won’t be able to play. 

Ice Bowt: On King Island in the Bering 
Strait, Eskimos will battle for the cham- 
pionship of Alaska. Reports last week had 
the field floating away during practice. 
Sure winners: Alaska’s publicity squad. 


East-West 


The game between the all-stars of the 
East and West (divided by the Mississippi 
River) has two distinctions. San Francisco 
sponsors have refrained from giving it a 
bowl name, and charity is the beneficiary. 

Players receive expenses, a wrist watch, 
and a blanket. The bulk of the money 
goes to the Shrine Hospital for Crippled 
Children, which has received $500,000 
since the series started more than a decade 
ago. Current favorite: the West. 





SPORT NOTES 


{ To save Italian prestige, Rome boxing 
officials have ordered Primo Carnera to 
stop fighting in foreign countries. 


* Joseph C. Trees, who claims to be Pitts- 
burgh’s first pro football player, is now a 
millionaire oil producer. 


*{ Max Schmeling picked up $30,000 for 
his recent fight with Harry Thomas, but 
the United States Government took $23,711 
in back taxes. 


Mrs. John F. Broaca wants a divorce. 
She charges the suspended New York 
Yankee pitcher with such cruel acts as 
flying into a rage when she announced an 
expected baby and refusing to allow her 
to bathe. 


TRANSITION 





Born: 


To COUNTESS EDDA MUSSOLI- 
NI CIANO, daughter of the Italian Pre- 
mier, wife of Foreign Minister Count 
Galeazzo Ciano; her third son, Marzio; 
in Rome. 


To MAURICE J. TOBIN, 36, Mayor- 
elect of Boston, a 7-pound son; at St. 
Elizabeth’s Hospital, Boston. 





Birthday: 

KING GEORGE VI of England, 42, 
Dec. 14—unofficially. Britain has _post- 
poned the public celebration until June 
8, to coincide with London’s best climatic 
and social seasons. But Princesses Eliza- 
beth and Margaret Rose entertained 90 


et 


guests at the first children’s party held 
in Buckingham Palace in this generation, 
Among the King’s presents: from his 
daughters, a cabinet fitted with pipes and 
Virginia cigarettes; from King Ibn Saud of 
Saudi Arabia, four Arabian horses 


The DUKE OF KENT, George 
VI’s youngest brother, 35, Dec. 20. 





Engaged: 

JOHN S. LAMBIE JR., 28, Eastern 
Air Lines pilot, who last Spring made a 
round-trip transatlantic flight to Eng. 
land with Dick Merrill; and Mary Adams 
Maverick, 22, niece of Maury Maverick, 
Texas Congressman. 





Married: 
VIRGINIA BRUCE, 27, movie ac- 


tress, ex-wife of the late John Gilbert; and 
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J. Walter Ruben, 37, film director; at their Died: 


new home in Beverly Hills, Calif. 





Arrived: 

ARTURO TOSCANINI, orchestra 
jeader, in New York, from Italy, to di- 
rect ten weekly National Broadcasting 
Co. concerts—at $4,000 each. At the 
dock Toscanini and his wife gave two 
press photographers a taste of genuine 
Italian wrath. The camera men were 
placidly snapping the 70-year-old maes- 
tro’s picture when suddenly the Toscani- 
nis went at them, pummeled them, and 
chased them out of sight. Toscanini 
loosed a stream of Italian invective 
roughly translated: “You pigs! You mur- 
derers! Scoundrels! You criminals! You 
assassins! I’ll slap your faces! Ha! I have 
a better, a brilliant idea. Ah, no. I shall 
not slap their faces. I will buy a gun 
and shoot both of them! That’s it! I, 
Toscanini, shall rid the world of such 


9? 


pests: 

ROBERT TAYLOR, movie actor, 
in New York, from England. Though 
most newspaper men pestered him with 
the usual envious questions—about his 
“beauty” and the hair on his chest—The 
New York Herald Tribune simply reported: 
“Another actor arriving on the liner, who 
played the lead in ‘A Yank at Oxford,’ 
was Robert Taylor.” 


DORIS DUKE CROMWELL, to- 
bacco heiress, in Honolulu, from Alameda, 
Calif., and her New Jersey estate. It was 
her fourth transpacific flight in the past 
year. She will supervise completion of her 
$1,000,000 Honolulu home, to be opened 
next Spring. 





Honored: 
LINCOLN ELLSWORTH, polar ex- 


plorer. President Roosevelt gave him a 
gold Congressional Medal for his 1935 
Antarctic flight, during which he claimed 
350,000 square miles of territory for the 
United States—‘“the last unclaimed terri- 
tory in the world.” It’s the seventh medal 
Ellsworth has received since 1935. 





Sick List: 

CLARENCE MACKAY, board chair- 
man of Postal Telegraph (emergency ap- 
pendectomy): “very satisfactory condi- 
tion,” at Roosevelt Hospital, New York. 


NEWTON D. BAKER, 66, banker, 
President Wilson’s Secretary of War 
(slight heart attack): “only a little up- 
set,” at his Cleveland home. 


FRANK B. KELLOGG, 80, ex-Sec- 
retary of State, ex-Ambassador to London, 
former World Court judge, 1929 Nobel 
Peace Prize winner (cerebral thrombosis 
and pneumonia): “virtually no hope,” at 
his St. Paul, Minn., home. 








International 


Arrival: Robert Taylor 


International 


In Honolulu: Doris Duke Cromwell 





International 


Dead: Robert Worth Bingham 


ROBERT WORTH BINGHAM, 66, 
American Ambassador to the Court of St. 
James’s; of abdominal Hodgkins, a little- 
known malady resembling a tumor; after 
a diagnostic operation at Johns Hopkins 
Hospital, Baltimore. Bingham won his 
1933 appointment as a reward for ardent 
pro-Roosevelt campaigns by his twin 
Louisville, Ky., papers—Courier-Journal 
and Times. A native North Carolinian, 
ex-lawyer, ex-Louisville Mayor, ex-judge, 
and a progressive, he had built up a neat 
fortune from the $5,000,000 willed him by 
his second wife. He had other qualifica- 
tions for the post—socially the nation’s 
most expensive and diplomatically the 
most eagerly sought: a beautiful third 
wife, the former Aleen Hilliard; Southern 
suavity, admirable to Britons; and an 
addiction to Scottish grouse-shooting. But 
his inexperience, physical frailty, and 
overstrong fondness of things English in- 
spired persistent rumors that he would 
resign. His biggest job was the wooing 
of Britain toward a_ reciprocal-trade 
agreement. 


GEN. ERICH von LUDENDORFF, 
72, co-Commander-in-Chief of Germany’s 
World War armies, of a bladder infection 
and heart disease, in Munich. 

Son of an impoverished lesser noble, 
the young Prussian had to fight his way 
up in the Reich’s caste-bound army. His 
big chance came in August 1914, when 
as Hindenburg’s Staff Chief, he engi- 
neered the brilliant victory of Tannen- 
berg, costing Russia 200,000 killed and 
captured. 

Two years later, he and Hindenburg 
received supreme command of the Kais- 
er’s discouraged and depleted armies. 
Within a year they had revived Ger- 
many, crushed Russia, and overrun Ru- 


mania. America’s entry turned the 
scales. In March 1918, Ludendorff 
risked all in a magnificently executed but 
vain thrust on the Western Front. 
After the war he participated half- 
heartedly in Adolf Hitler’s 1923 beer- 
hall putsch, then broke with the ex- 


corporal and devoted himself to organ- 
izing a mystical pagan movement. After 


fourteen years of bickering with the 
Nazis, the General made peace with 
Hitler last March—too late to get a 


coveted Field Marshal’s baton. 


WILLIAM J. HARAHAN, 69, presi- 
dent of the Chesapeake & Ohio, Pere Mar- 
quette, and Nickel Plate railroads; of blood 
poisoning, at Clifton Forge, Va. 


KATE S. BUCKINGHAM, 79, Chi- 
cago’s leading civic and art patron, sub- 
sidizer of scores of opera singers and art- 
ists; of heart disease, at her Chicago 
Home. In 1927 she gave the city its per- 
petual $1,000,000 Buckingham Fountain. 
Before her death she set aside $1,000,000 
for a memorial to Alexander Hamilton. 
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SCIENCE 





A Mechanical Einstein: 
Gears, Pulleys, and Bars Solve 
Polynomial Equations 


w=a,+a,rcos 0+a27?2 cos 20....... 
4) 7" cos 10 6+ (a, r sin 6+4a, 7? sin 
20-+4-...... ay 7 sin 10 8) 


Even if you brushed up on your high- 
school algebra and trigonometry, you’d 
have a tough time with this equation. It’s 
one way of writing what is known as a 
polynomial of the tenth degree. Whenever 
there’s work to be done with a coaxial 
cable—a wire, used in television, that can 
carry 240 messages at once—mathemati- 
cians at the Bell Telephone Laboratories, 
Inc., New York, sooner or later come face 
to face with similar equations. 

Dr. Thornton C. Fry, 45-year-old re- 
searcher and author, thought his co- 
workers at the laboratories were spending 
too much time on such Greek-letter puz- 
zles. So he invented the isugraph to fig- 
ure out the complex equations. 

Last week the collection of sliding bars, 
pulleys, drive shafts, and _ ball-bearing 
rollers started grinding out answers. In 
one day the isograph settled a problem that 
would have taken experts four days. Fur- 
thermore, operators can run it without a 
knowledge of mathematics. 


€ Another machine—a recently improved 
photoalidade—was announced by the 
Geological Society of America, Washing- 
ton, D.C. It can map landscapes without 
benefit of surveyors—directly from aerial 
photographs. A telescope focused on one 
of these photographs gives the desired 
scale. To it is attached a drawing bar. An 
engineer looks through the telescope and 
starts drawing. As the bar moves, the tele- 





Mechanized mathematics: 
the isograph knows all the answers 


scope slowly sweeps over the entire photo- 
graphic field. 

The photoalidade—scheduled for a pub- 
lic exhibition at the Washington Hotel this 
week—will be used to plot out regions 
where ordinary surveying would be too ex- 
pensive. 


> 





SCIENCE WEEK 
Add Purges 


A sage peering at nebulae through a lens 
would seem as far removed from politics 
as any man. Yet last week the Ogpu’s 
deadly finger—which in recent months has 
pointed out men in every walk of life for 
the firing squad—touched even the realm 
of astronomy. The Soviet Academy of 
Sciences dismissed Chairman V. G. Fesen- 
koff on the Astronomical Council, abolished 
the council itself and turned the work over 
to a new group under Prof. S. I. Beliavsky. 





Mechanized cartography: the photoalidade dispenses with surveyors 


em 


—— 


Izvestia, the party organ, charged the 
council with procrastination in selecting a 
site for an observatory: “Enemies of the 
people have done great harm to astronomi- 
cal science .. .” 


Syphilis 

When Dr. Thomas Parran Jr., Surgeon 
General of the United States Public Health 
Service, launched his anti-syphilis cam- 
paign, Chicago was the first city to at- 
tempt a large-scale survey of the disease 
(Newsweek, Aug. 7). Last week Miss 
Lida J. Usilton, health-service statistician, 
reported some of the survey’s findings. Of 
the city’s estimated 45,000  syphilitics, 
only a third are getting treatment. Negroes 
account for only 7 per cent of Chicago's 
population, but they have eight syphilis 
cases for every one among whites. Other 
figures showed low incomes responsible for 
lack of treatment. Health officials’ prob- 


able first step: an increase in free-clinic | 


service. 


Success 


Bandages were removed from Frank 
Chabina’s left eye (Newsweek, Dec. 20). 
Had John Amos’ cornea been grafted suc- 
cessfully? Dr. George Haik, who performed 
the operation, held two, three, five fingers 
before his patient. Each time Chabina 
called out the right number—he could see. 
But Dr. Haik claimed no miracle: “Of 
course, the eye will never be perfect; that’s 
impossible. He can never read with it. 
But it will help him . 
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BUSINESS 





It Is Now Possible to See 
the Facts in True Perspective 


and Draw a Lesson 


Last Summer—on one of those days 
when news, gossip, and rumor were scarce 
—a group of business economists at lunch 
were discussing the long-term outlook. The 
business trend was slightly downward, but 
the group was optimistic—so was almost 
everyone else at that time. The decline, so 
opinion ran, was a mere recession from 
which we would soon recover. The real 
problem was how long the recovery, when 
it came, would hold up. 

Suddenly one of the speakers turned on 
another: 

“How do you know this is a mere re- 
cession? Why are you so sure there can be 
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no serious setback for another year or two? 
Why couldn’t there be a depression start- 


' ing right now?” 


The answer was easy. There were none 
of the conditions that cause depressions— 
inventories were not heavy; banks were not 
overextended; business profits were good; 
agricultural income was high; prices were 
not out of line with wages; and so on. 

That was the end of July. Business ac- 
tivity held fairly steady for another month 
and then—see the chart—nose-dived in a 
decline that has been one of the most, if 
not the most, rapid in our history. 


Facts 


What caused the tailspin? How could 


| careful observers be so wrong? Were their 


facts inaccurate, or was something of 
fundamental importance left out of con- 
sideration? 

First, as to the accuracy of the facts: in 
general there was no error. Recently there 
has been much talk of business having ac- 
cumulated excessive inventories last 
Spring, but all such talk must be taken 
with a grain of salt. An inventory is large 
or small according to the volume of busi- 
ness being done. Measured by this stand- 
ard, inventories last Spring and Summer 
were not especially large. Only as sales fell 
off, and production continued, did they be- 
gin to be burdensome. It is improper to 
say that they caused the decline; it would 
be just as accurate to say that the business 
recession caused inventories to appear 
overlarge. 

If their facts were accurate, then op- 
timists must have erred last Summer be- 


1937 Retrospect: Recovery, 
‘Temporary Slump,’ Recession 


cause they left something out of considera- 
tion. 


Cause 

As background for the picture it is well 
to recall that two broad classes of expendi- 
tures are necessary to prosperity: one, ex- 
penses by individuals for their own needs 
or wants—food, clothing, housing, auto- 
mobiles, etc.; the other, the so-called cap- 
ital outlay—factories, machinery, railroads, 
etc. If spending dries up, a decline of busi- 
ness and an increase of unemployment are 
inevitable. 

Such a decline is exactly what has hap- 
pened during the past few months. Spend- 
ing for consumption purposes, with the 
exception of housing, has held up well 
even to the present. But capital outlay 
has shrunk to a very small proportion of 
normal—of what it must be if there is to 
be prosperity. 

The curious thing is not the shrinkage 
itself, but its cause. For the past two or 
three years—until the last couple of 
months, in fact—business profits and indi- 
vidual incomes were large enough for in- 
vestors to meet all needs for capital expendi- 
tures. But the money was not used for 


these purposes. Perhaps more than any- 
thing else, this failure to invest fooled last 
Summer’s optimists. They assumed that, 
although money was not then flowing into 
capital purposes, it soon again would start 
to flow. 

But the flow of capital funds failed to 
start. Looking back, experts can now see 
good reasons for questioning whether it 
would start. From last Summer’s view- 
point, however, there was no way of prov- 
ing that a man with money to invest would 
choose to sit on it instead of putting it 
back in industry. That is something that 
statistics do not show. 


Tax 


Nevertheless the statistics, or record, did 
show one thing of importance: one great 
source of funds for capital purposes had 
been closed—by the undistributed-earnings 
tax. Heretofore a large proportion of all 
capital expenditures had been made by 
businesses’ “plowing back” their earnings. 
Under the corporation-earnings tax they 
cannot afford to do this. They must pay 
out the earnings as dividends. 

This, means that, to get money for cap- 
ital purposes, business must get these divi- 
dends back by selling stock or bonds. That 
is the theory of the tax. But in practice the 
theory ran into a snag. Stockholders, or in- 
vestors, were not willing to pump their 
money back into industry. 

There have been many reasons for this 
disinclination to reinvest money. In broad 
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terms they fall into two classes: one a mat- 
ter of opinion; the other a matter of fact. 

The reasons that are a matter of opin- 
ion may be summarized as “the growing 
question mark covering the future.” 
Whether the questioning is justified is an- 
other matter. Nevertheless many people 
have hesitated to make long-term commit- 
ments because of uncertainty about gov- 
ernment policy. 

The reasons based upon fact grow out of 
the present capital-gains and income taxes. 
As these taxes now stand, those with large 
incomes are better off if they buy tax-ex- 
empt securities than if they invest in pri- 
vate business. 





Summary 


In other words, what has occurred in the 
past two years has been, on the one hand, 
passage of a tax—the undistributed-earn- 
ings tax—which eliminated one source of 
funds for capital expenditures, and on the 
other hand, making it relatively undesira- 
ble because of the capital-gains and the 
high income taxes for large private inves- 


tors to put their money back in industry. 

The result is that, despite an adequate 
supply of money for capital purposes, and 
despite the fact that no particular part of 
business was materially overextended, the 
system could not continue to function 
smoothly. 

Add to this major element the host of 
minor strains always present in an eco- 
nomic system, plus reduction of govern- 
ment spending, rising costs of production, 
a decline of stock prices which later de- 
veloped into a panic, and the “growing 
question mark”—add all these together 
and it is not difficult to see why there 
should have been a sudden and drastic 
downturn in business activity. Ultimately, 
even without the disruption of the capital 
market, these other factors would have 
caused a major readjustment. But it need 
not have been at this time. 

The record shows that 1937 was a good 
year forced to go wrong. 

[First of two year-end articles in which Ralph 
West Robey, Newsweek Associate Editor in 
charge of Business and Finance, reviews 1937 
conditions and trains an appraising eye on 1938.] 





Farmers Move One Step 


Nearer a More Abundant Life 


Henrik Shipstead, who left a Minnesota 
dental practice to lecture in the United 
States Senate with professorial objectivity, 
last week asked what many others in and 
outside Congress wanted to know about 
the Farm Bill: was there a limit on 
authorized expenditures? 

Senator Connally said there was not. 

“There is no limitation?” 

“No, and I am trying to prevent one 
being put on,” replied Connally. 

“And is it the Senator’s idea that the 
amount will be limited later by the Ap- 
propriations Committee?” 

“Exactly.” 

The Senate debated for three days and 
nights after this colloquy before it passed 
the Farm Bill 59 to 29 Friday and sent it 
to conference committee. After all the de- 
bate on cost, the bill stood where it did 
when it came from committee—no ceiling 
to expenditures, the cost depending upon 
the Appropriations Committee. 

One clarifying amendment, however, 
was adopted. This provides that if there 
is insufficient money to make full parity 
payments under the so-called Schedule A 
in the bill, then available funds will be 
prorated. If nothing beyond the present 
500,000,000 is available, $275,000,000 of 
this shall go for parity payments and 
$225,000,000 for soil conservation. There 
is also $100,000,000 for crop loans. 


Principal Provisions 
1—Compulsory crop control (if growers 


approve by a two-thirds majority) when 
supplies reach the following levels: cotton, 
17,500,000 bales; corn, 2,555,000,000 bush- 
els; wheat, 847,000,000 bushels; tobacco, 
1,640,000 pounds; rice, 13,300,000 barrels. 
These figures are lower than those in the 
House bill; Secretary Wallace attacked 
them as making quotas possible in too 
many years. Compromise with the House 
measure will probably produce a sensible 
level at which to invoke compulsion. 

2—Parity payments on wheat, cotton, 
and corn in direct proportion to national 
production—presumably, the lower the 
price, the higher the parity payment. These 
payments will bring prices nearer parity. 
The bill under Schedule A does not prom- 
ise either parity prices or parity income 
for farmers. The amount of the payment 
ranges from 15 per cent to 30 per cent 
of parity. 

3—The ever-normal granary or storage- 
loan plan for cotton, corn, and wheat. On 
corn, the bill provides a schedule of loans 
varying with the supply. On wheat, the 
Secretary of Agriculture must set the loan 
rate between 52 and 85 per cent of parity 
price. Cotton loans are also discretionary. 
Loans go into effect only if crop quotas 
are already in operation, an incentive to 
farmers to vote for control. 

4—No benefit payments may go to a 


producer for taking cotton, corn, wheat,- 


rice, or tobacco land out of production if 
this land is put into use for commercial 
dairying. Similarly, against bitter South- 


— 





ern opposition, a parallel amendment was 
attached to the House bill and is therefore 
certain to become law. The AAA opposes 
this provision because it is difficult to en. 
force and because the South needs both 
more milk and greater diversification of 
its agriculture. Dairymen pointed out that 
the Farm Bill gave them, nothing, but 
raised their feed costs and threatened them 
with increased competition. 

5—A compromise limitation on admini- 
stration expenses was adopted. The result 
of political maneuvering, this provides up 
to 1 per cent of total appropriations for 
Federal AAA expenses, 2 per cent for 
State administration. Local bodies are 
not limited, but a curb is sought through 
publication of expense lists. 





Recapitulation 


To deal with one of the most complex 
problems of modern society, the rehabilita- 
tion of agriculture, a complex law was 
necessary. 

The measure is based on a philosophy 
of scarcity, designed to do for millions of 
farmers what more cohesive manufactur- 
ing and trade groups can do by self-organ- 
ization. It was opposed both by members 
of what is theoretically the most radical 
group in the Senate, the Minnesota Farm- 
er-Laborites, and by such an old-school lib- 
eral as Borah. 

The bill can be relatively economical, at 





least in comparison with voluntary crop | 
limitation, under which larger “bribes” for | 


cooperation would have been necessary. 
On the other hand, with no legal limit on 
expenditures, farm groups will exert in- 
creasing pressure in succeeding years for 
increasingly large appropriations. The bill 
is geared to spend about as much as is 
made available. 

In its present form the bill completely 
satisfies no one. Because the majority of 
the Senate conference committee is unen- 
thusiastic about it, House conferees should 
not need to exert too much persuasion to 
ease its more stringent regulations. 


“A month ago investigators for the Amer- 
ican Institute of Public Opinion scoured 
the country finding out what farmers were 
thinking. One question they asked: “If 
two-thirds of the farmers producing any 
one crop agree to have marketing quotas 





— 


ee 


set by the Department of Agriculture, | 
should the other one-third be compelled to | 


stay within these quotas?” 
Last week the institute reported results: 


Yes No 
Cotton Farmers ...........:..000 78% 22% 
ae 52 48 
Wheat Farmers ..................06++ 52 48 
ee 52 48 
Tobacco Farmers ...............++ 83 17 
| econ 64 36 


Another question: “Do you think Henry 
Wallace has done a good job as Secretary 
of Agriculture?” The answers: Yes, 69 per 
cent; No, 31. 
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Newsweek from Wide World 


David J. McDonald 


Career Man 
A Budding Playwright 
Guards S.W.O.C. Moneybags 


Every afternoon, at the close of the 
S.W.0.C. convention sessions last week, a 
patient file of steelworkers edged across 
the platform toward a_ worried-looking 
chap who sat by the chairman’s dais. As 
each got a turn, they’d shake their quarry’s 
hand and mumble: “I just wanted to meet 
you personal.” 

They wanted to meet David John Mc- 
Donald, 35, an ex-steelworker and the son 
of a steelworker. Most of them knew him 
by mail: as S$.W.O.C. secretary-treasurer, 
he is the man at the Pittsburgh head- 
quarters who keeps after them for their 
dues and an accounting of the lodge 
affairs. 

McDonald is a good example of the 
younger men who are making careers for 
themselves in unionism. Mill-raised, col- 
lege-trained (in night school), he left the 
Wheeling Steel Corp.’s sales office in 1923 
to become Philip Murray’s secretary, and 
he has been with Murray ever since. Last 
Aug. 4, he married Emily Louise Price, of 
the Cleveland Blue Book Prices, daughter 
of the John H. Price who directed Leonard 
Wood’s short-lived boom for the G.O.P. 
Presidential nomination in 1920. They met 
in June 1935 at the United Mine Workers’ 
Washington office: a cousin working there 
had obtained “Emmy Lou” a stenogra- 
pher’s job. 

He has a hobby—the stage. Duquesne 
University’s Little Theatre has produced 
a couple of his plays, and he has directed 
several others there. His friends say he 
has the makings of a Hollywood director 
—an observation that brings a dreamy 
look into his eyes. But he doesn’t care for 
talk about that. “I like the job I’ve got,” 
he says. 


The S.W.O.C. Sidesteps 
the Perils of Adolescence 


First Convention Counts 


Membership Gains, Criticizes 


Wagner Act Administration 


David Olmstead, manager of the Pitts- 
burgh Convention Bureau, stood at the 
door of the Grotto hall and sized up the 
men pushing past him. Pleased with him- 
self and with what he saw, Mr. Olmstead 
spoke: “No, sir! I didn’t get this conven- 
tion without a fight. Snatched it right 
away from a couple of cities I won't 
name.” 

A man in blue cotton shirt and Sunday 
best emerged from the Pittsburgh smog 
and paused in the entrance. Mr. Olm- 
stead’s voice soared in a friendly bawl: 
“Move on, brother, don’t block the way!” 

Mr. Olmstead began a discussion of 
Pittsburgh’s remarkable parks, but he 
had lost his auditor. Through the hall 
door, Philip Murray’s Scotch burr sounded: 

“IT now declare the first convention of 
the Steel Workers Organizing Committee 
to be in order.” 


Swock 

The S.W.0.C.’s chairman does not roar; 
he knows how to make restraint effective. 
But pride and power rang in his tone, 
and his hearers shared both. Some of the 
facts and claims which supported his 
boasts: 1,080 S.W.O.C. lodges, 525,000 
members, 445 bargaining agreements with 
producers, fabricators, and processors of 
steel—all gained since June 3, 1936, when 
the moribund Amalgamated Association of 
Iron, Steel, and Tin Workers left the 
A.F. of L. and signed over its empty juris- 
diction to the C.L.O. 

Wherever steel is made or processed, 
they call the result “Swock.” To under- 
stand Swock, Murray’s pride in it, his 
confidence in its future, the inquirer must 
look and listen in the convention hall—and 
he must turn elsewhere: to the mills, to 
the offices where the bosses sit, to the 
bars, to the restaurants, and to the 
hotel rooms, where 924 delegates hold 
forth. 

The Steel Workers Organizing Commit- 
tee proper is just that—a committee ap- 
pointed by John L. Lewis as a C.LO. 
branch. On its payroll are 213 organizers 
and such directing heads as Murray and 
the regional directors—tall, steady Clinton 
Golden for the Pittsburgh area; the short, 
dark-haired Van A. Bittner (next to Mur- 
ray, tops in personal appeal to the mem- 
bership) for the Great Lakes and the 
West; the pale, sardonic William Mitch, 
an old-time labor man who got out of the 

















Harris & Ewing 


Philip Murray 


A.F. of L and took over the S.W.O.C.’s 
Southern drive. 

Many of the organizers, most of the 
headmen, and more than $1,000,000 of the 
fortune sunk into the $.W.0.C. came from 
Lewis’ United Mine Workers. The conse- 
quences appear on every hand. In the 
first place, there could have been no 
S.W.0.C. without the miners’ leaders, 
funds, and prestige. Lewis himself, Mur- 
ray, Bittner, Golden, Mitch—all from the 
U.M.W., all bearing the U.M.W. stamp, a 
compound of hard-boiled resourcefulness, 
experience, and success in the contractual 
relation with employers. 

One of the first things NeEwsweEek’s cor- 
respondent heard in Pittsburgh last week 
was that this mine vein was troubling the 
S.W.0.C. Whispered in some quarters, 
shouted in others, was the story that the 
men in the mills—a self-sufficient lot in 
any case, raised in the tradition that work 
and skill are all that count at the pay 
window—felt themselves under mortgage 
to the U.M.W. and didn’t like it worth 
a cuss. 

“There will always be people spreading 
those lies,” Murray said—and the convic- 
tion in his manner left no doubt that he 
believes they are lies. He doesn’t frequent 
the beer rooms and the bars of the Pitts- 
burgh district, where the feeling is appar- 
ent; perhaps some of the men he trusts— 
and who deserve his trust—save some 
thoughts for themselves. In any event, 
there is a recognition in responsible 
S.W.0.C. quarters that the undercurrent 
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of resentment exists, that it lies more 
against the necessity for miner participa- 
tion than against any individual, and that 
it presents a problem to the S.W.O.C. 

It is a problem tied to the S.W.0.C.’s 
inmost fibers and is related to a paradox: 
the S.W.O.C. has done a better job of 
selling itself to management (NEWSWEEK, 
Nov. 15) than to many thousands of 
steelworkers. No generality holds good for 
half a million men and hundreds of mills. 
But the over-all fact is that the S.W.O.C. 
has fallen short in effective appeal to the 
high-paid, high-skilled men—the stratum 
with the best potential material for leader- 
ship developed in and coming from the 
plants. 

Paid organizers are still the backbone 
of Swock’s administrative setup—the hu- 
man channel from Murray to the lodges, 
the watchful guardians responsible in great 
degree for the union’s record of contract 
observance. No man in the mills, no out- 
sider, is more aware of the long-range 
weaknesses inherent in this circumstance 
than are the S.W.O.C.’s leaders. They spot 
and push every promising mill worker who 
rises to prominence, who runs his lodge 
well, and who offers hope that the 
S.W.0.C. some day will have the plant- 
bred, plant-trained local leadership essen- 
tial to a sound union. This policy already 
has produced some first-class union mate- 
rial: Ed Ennis, Gary, Ind., who keeps his 
high-pay Carnegie-Illinois job and gives 
his extra time to the union rather than go 
on the S.W.O.C. pay roll; Elmer Maloy, 
a pre-C.1.0. employe representative, re- 
cently elected Mayor of Duquesne, Pa.; 
Anthony Lynch, Bethlehem Steel, Beth- 
lehem, Pa. 

Ask a Swock captain about leadership 
and membership appeal, and he assumes 
you are thinking of dues. He’s right: the 
two statements about dues that can’t be 
questioned are that the S.W.O.C. refuses 
any definite figures and that a great por- 
tion of its 525,000 claimed members never 
got around to paying for the privilege, 
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even before recession layoffs made the 
matter academic for thousands. 

One of this situation’s aspects is the 
best of all testimonials to the union’s 
standing in mills under contract. The thing 
worrying management in these mills is the 
proportion of men who haven’t joined the 
union or who give only nominal allegiance. 
The explanation is that a large segment of 
the steel industry has put its eggs in the 
union basket; management feels that for 
the good of this part of the industry, the 
union-company relation must be made to 
work, without the complicating hindrance 
of dissident groups. 


Order 


Whether he willed it so or not, Murray 
recognized these problems in drafting the 
convention agenda—and in the light, 
skilled touch with which he repressed the 
few flowerings of dissent. 

The program’s limitations upon the sub- 
jects to be discussed insured that the dele- 
gates would do nothing to alter the 
S.W.O.C.’s status as an agency devoted 
first to organizing unorganized workers; 
that they wouldn’t get ahead of themselves 
and hasten establishment of the permanent 
union, complete with elected national of- 
ficers, which must come if Swock wins 
final success. 

Hardly had the session begun, when a 
wavy-haired young man got the floor; he 
wanted to dissolve the S.W.O.C. and set 
up a “National Steel Workers Union.” 
Murray purred: “I am sorry, brother, but 
that motion is out of order.” 

Murray might have admitted any sub- 
ject, thrown away his gavel, and come out 
of the convention with most delegates 
solidly behind him. The tall, gray chair- 
man spent much of his time puffing a 
cigar and pacing the platform while the 
verbal winds blew—as, for instance, when 
A. F. Walker, ex-Baptist preacher, pipe- 
mill worker, and Negro organizer from 





ee 


Alabama, sang the praises of racial eo. 
laboration under the C.L.O. 

Nevertheless, Murray thought it wise 
to exclude outsiders when the assembly 
considered its principal business: rules to 
govern lodges’ local affairs and standards 
to apply in negotiating new wage and 
hour agreements next Spring. 

In the contract deliberations, Murray 
had a mighty ally—the recession. Report. 
ing the results of an S.W.O.C. unemploy- 
ment survey, he had told the delegates 
that of 800,000 steelmakers and fabrica- 
tors, 224,000 have lost their jobs, 57 per 
cent are working part time, and 15 per 
cent are working full time. 

Acute awareness of the common prob- 
lem confronting labor and management 
dominated the convention, and the dele- 
gates left Swock free to dicker without 
prior restrictions. The likely result: seek- 
ing first to renew existing contracts (all 
expire Feb. 28), the S.W.O.C. will de- 
mand no widespread wage or hours con- 
cessions; the bulk of changes will aim at 
simplifying the already-efficient grievance 
procedure. 

Only once in the public sessions did 
Murray bother to defend a proffered reso- 
lution. When he did, his voice and body 
shook with rage and resentment againsi 
the National Labor Relation Board’s grow- 
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ing tendency to recognize craft as well as 
industrial unions in the same plants. 

The S.W.O.C. and the C.1.0. have based 
their union philosophy upon the premise 
that a majority of workers should speak 
for all workers in collective bargaining. 
Two weeks earlier, the NLRB had granted 
a craft group bargaining rights in a mill 
where the S.W.O.C. held an _ exclusive 
agreement, and Murray decided the time 
had come to protest—even at the risk of 
comforting the forces which criticize both 
the board and the Wagner Act. 

“It’s self-preservation,” he explained. 











To preserve themselves, he and the dele- 
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gates pointed their denunciations at the 
board majority. “Such decisions tend to 
divide, corrupt, and destroy . . . This reso- 
lution has been presented, not to attempt 
to emasculate or amend the act, but to 
criticize the administration of the act .. . 
At least two members [Chairman J. War- 
ren Madden and Donald Wakefield Smith] 


have diverted from the original purposes.” 


Salute 


For an organization devoted and in- 
debted to the New Deal, this was strong 
fare. The delegates loved it—and more 
was to come. 

On the final day John L. Lewis left the 
William Penn Hotel’s suite 1286, posed for 
pictures, and repaired to the barbershop 
for his morning shave. A flashlight bulb 
popped; Lewis surged from the chair; 
words and towels billowed about a Pitts- 
burgh Sun-Telegraph photographer. 

“You can’t do that! Not with towels all 
around my face!” 

The photographer fied, and the news- 
paper management promised to fire some- 
body if the shot of the year got out of 
the darkroom. 

A few minutes later, bedlam crashed in 
the convention hall. Unannounced and 
unattended, Lewis walked onto the plat- 
form. For 25 minutes floor parades, 
whistles, and banners saluted him. Then 
one of the great actors of his time began: 
“T would indeed be less than human .. .” 

Amplifiers barely caught his whisper. 
Slowly the drumming tempo mounted; the 
delegates cheered everything, but they 
cheered loudest when he hopped on Wil- 
liam Green. At the C.I.0.-Federation peace 
conference this week, the C.I.0. would 
demand autonomy or nothing. “The C.1.0. 
will march into the Federation with all 
of its 4,000,000 members. The A.F. of L. 
says ... it wants to take about a million 


and see whether it can digest that many. 
We say to the A.F. of L.: ‘You'll digest 
all of us or none of us’.” Lewis didn’t 
think much of the chances of success at 
this week’s conference: “Now I know per- 
sonally that Mr. Green’s digestion is very 
bad. His stomach in that respect is like 
his mind. It’s a little weak.” 





Utility Act 
Industry Awaiting Outcome 


of Bond & Share’s Appeal 


Electric Bond & Share Co. last week 
carried its fight against the Public Utility 
Act of 1935 to the Supreme Court. The 
$553,000,000 holding company with its 26 
subsidiaries seeks a review of last month’s 
decision by the Circuit Court of Appeals 
(Newsweek, Nov. 22, 1937) —which up- 
held an injunction barring Electric Bond 
& Share from using the mails in interstate 
commerce unless the company is registered 
under the law. Pending the outcome of this 
suit about 65 per cent of the industry has 
withheld registration. 

In its appeal, Bond & Share contends the 
act’s penalty provisions deprive it of “or- 
dinary civil rights” guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution. Both the company and the gov- 
ernment sought a Supreme Court review of 
the case last Spring without waiting for a 
decision by the appeals division. But the 
top tribunal refused to countenance this 
procedure. 


€ It is probable the Supreme Court will 
confine its decision to the act’s registration 
requirements, without ruling on the con- 
stitutionality of the “death sentence” pro- 
visions. 





Soft Coal Prices 


Minimum Schedule Attacked 


Big Producers and Consumers 


Last week brought innumerable protests 
to the National Bituminous Coal Commis- 
sion over the minimum prices it recently 
announced for the soft-coal industry 
(Newsweek, Dec. 13). The Association 
of American Railroads complained the 
minimums would add $21,000,000 a year 
to the carriers’ fuel bill and “cause them 
irreparable loss and injury.” Gov. Herbert 
H. Lehman, speaking for coal users in New 
York State, said consumers “have not been 
given full opportunity to examine and 
evaluate the prices . . . Therefore . . . I re- 
spectfully petition your honorable body to 
rescind your order making the prices ef- 
fective as of Dec. 16, and to postpone the 
effective date for six or eight weeks.” 

Producers, too, found fault with the 
price schedule—although it was drawn up 


— 


for their benefit. They protested that the 
minimums in some districts were set » 
high that customers would be diverted ty 
other districts. The Carter Coal Co., fo 
example, contended that the price schedule 
would reduce its business by about 40 pe 
cent and would “completely eliminate 
profits from its operations.” The company, 
whose president, James W. Carter, filed the 
suit that resulted in invalidation of the 
first Guffey Coal Control Act a year and, 
half ago, charged that the commission vio. 
lated the Fifth Amendment of the Consti. 
tution by fixing prices without a public 
hearing. 

The commission wasn’t deaf to these pro- 
tests. It temporarily lowered some of the 
prices on its lists and scheduled a series of 
hearings for determination of final action 
on the various complaints. But it insisted 
on putting the minimums in effect Dec. 16 
as scheduled: “The inevitable result . . , 
would be a further continuance of the 
chaotic conditions in the industry which 
led to enactment of the act.” 


{| The prices made effective last week ap. 
ply to coal produced east of the Mississippi 
River and in Iowa. The commission also 
announced a schedule of minimums for the 
districts west of the Mississippi, effective 
Jan. 3. As in the Eastern territory, the 
new schedule averages somewhat higher 
than past prices for industrial and railroad! 
fuel but is generally lower for domestic| 
sizes. | 








WEEK IN 
‘Pure and High’ 


The first annual convention of Santa 
Clauses occurred Dec. 19, in Brooklyn, 
N.Y. Avowed object—to keep “profession- 
al standards pure and high.” Code of con- 
duct: Santa Clauses should be cheerful, 
well fed, and calm; beards should be of 
uniform length, short enough to keep from 
getting caught in electrical toys, yet cm] 


BUSINESS 





enough to convince the most skeptical 
child. A reading list suggested for the 
members included “How to Win Friends 
and Influence People,” “Life at the a 
Pole,” and “The Problem Child.” 


Colonel Ayres Sees 


“Tt seems probable that the bottom of 
the present slump in industrial production 
will be reached in the first half of next 
year, for operations have been curtailed 
so rapidly that in many lines we are al- 
ready producing less than we are consum- 
ing,” says Col. Leonard P. Ayres in the 
current business bulletin of the Cleveland 
Trust Co. 

“Wholesale prices will probably be lower 
next year than they have been this year 
... The average of stock prices will prob- 
ably be lower than during 1937 or 1936, 
and not far from the average levels of 
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1935 and 1934. Automobile production will 
surely be less next year than it has been 
this year, and it seems likely that it will 
be smaller by from 25 to 35 per cent. 

“Recovery depends on the raising of 
new enterprise capital by private financing 
and on the closely related matter of new 
corporate and private construction. Even 
if recovery regains good momentum next 
year it seems unlikely that it can do so 
rapidly enough to lift the figures for new 
capital and new construction above those 
of 1937.” 


First Aid 


“Doctoring” sick oil wells has become a 
profession, says the American Petroleum 
Institute. Often the output of a well de- 
clines suddenly, although a considerable 
supply of oil is still underground. So the 


owner calls in a “doctor” who brings sev- 
eral thousand gallons of acid and a pump 
and gives the well an acid hypodermic. 
Used particularly in fields of limestone for- 
mation, the acid eats out new underground 
channels permitting the oil to reach the 
well. The acid also bites through obstruc- 
tions, releasing the natural pressures which 
lift oil to the surface. 


Investor Turns 


The Securities Act of 1933 permits an 
investor to sue for losses claimed as a 
result of misleading statements or omis- 
sions of material fact in a registration 
statement or prospectus. A suit under 
this provision was filed last week in New 
York State Supreme Court. 

Twelve small holders of American Cities 
Power & Light’s Class A preferred are at- 
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tempting to recover $40,000, the market 
decline of their shares between July 1936 
and last October. The suit contends that 
although bank loans were reduced we 
$2,000,000 after the sale of the stock jn 
accordance with the prospectus, there was 
no permanent reduction following addj- 
tional loans secured a few months later. 
The defendants—Clinton M. Finney. 
president; Louis E. Kilmarx, vice presi- 
dent and treasurer; Harrison Williams, 
dominant stockholder—deny all charges. 
They claim the decline in the Class A 
shares followed “almost exactly the de- 
cline in utility stocks generally.” 


As Usual 


Payment of $232,143 by Finland and 
$9,828 by Hungary was all the United 
States received in the semi-annual war- 
debt payment on Dec. 16. Skipped by 
eleven other nations: $1,679,928,476. 


New Air Rates 


United Air Lines—running a “diagonal” 
branch northwestward out of Salt Lake 
City to Portland and Seattle—announced 
it would meet Northwest Airlines’ new 
rates to that region. Also, from Jan. 1 to 
Mar. 1, United will offer “educational” 
round-trip fares from Chicago to Oregon 
and Washington—at something like 314 
cents a mile. Chief trouble is that San 
Francisco may squawk at being farther 








(in price) from Chicago than Seattle. A | 


rate cut on United’s line to San Fran- 
cisco would tear open the whole trans- 
continental rate structure. 


New Ships 


The Maritime Commission last week 
asked for bids on twelve fast cargo ves- 





sels, each 435 feet long and with a dis- | 
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New Train: The City of Los Angeles, world’s largest streamliner, this week starts on a 39°4-hour Los An- 
y g : 
geles-Chicago schedule. Jointly owned by the Union Pacific and the Chicago & North Western Railroads, the | 


train of Diesel-electric locomotive and fourteen cars is almost a quarter mile long. 
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placement of 13,900 tons. It hopes private 
operators may buy the ships before com- 
pletion; if not, they’ will be used as re- 
placements on the government-owned 
lines. They are expected to cost between 
$18,000,000 and $23,000,000 and will 
mean employment for 10,000 to 20,000 
shipyard workers over a period of fifteen 
to eighteen months. 

“Construction of the vessels,” com- 
mented Joseph P. Kennedy, Maritime 
Commission chairman, “will initiate an 
orderly replacement program by the com- 
mission to rehabilitate the country’s aging 
merchant fleet of World War origin, which 
will be virtually obsolete within the next 
five years.” 


Trends 


November rail revenues for 92 Class I 
railroads were 11.7 per cent below Novem- 
ber 1936, according to preliminary reports 
of the Association of American Railroads. 
Passenger revenues gained slightly, but 
freight decreases in all districts offset the 
gains. Western roads made the best show- 
ing. Carloadings for the week ended Dec. 
11 decreased 2 per cent from the previous 
week and 15.8 from a year ago. 


{ With steel users holding stocks to a 
minimum in anticipation of year-end in- 
ventories, the American Iron and Steel 
Institute estimates steel production at 
23.5 of capacity. This is the fourteenth 
consecutive week of decline in operations. 
The United States picture is in sharp con- 
trast to the November figures for Great 
Britain where steel operations were esti- 
mated at 100 per cent of capacity. Al- 
though only 20 per cent of the record 
British output went into armaments, the 
boom in that field is responsible for other 
new construction, according to Vickers, 


Ltd. 


{Rents declined during November, for 
the first month since January 1934, ac- 
cording to the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board. Although rents were 9.5 per 
cent higher than a year ago, the drop of 
0.1 per cent from October “is significant 
in view of the fact that the rent index has 
moved up markedly from month to month 
during the past few years.” The cost of 
living was 0.6 per cent below October, 3.7 
per cent above last year, and 24.1 per 
cent higher than the 1933 low according 
to the board’s monthly survey. 


‘| The general index of the National Ma- 
chine Tool Builders Association shows a 
drop of 24.3 per cent (1926-100) in No- 
vember new orders. The domestic index 
has dropped back to the Summer of 1935’s 
level. 


{{ Car and truck produccion in the United 
States and Canada dropped to 83,136 units 
last week, reports the Automotive Daily 
News. This compares with 87,573 units 
the previous week and 110,239 in the cor- 
responding week of 1936. 
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Perspective 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


The Appeal to Heaven 


O bviously, Japan’s Son of Heaven 
is not a dunce, if we may judge from the 
profuse apologies and the extraordinary 
eagerness to make amends which have fol- 
lowed the Panay incident. There is every 
indication, in fact, that he is fully aware 
of the trend of American opinion, which, 
while overwhelmingly opposed to any ac- 
tion that might lead to the use of our 
armed forces in China, is nevertheless far 
from being proof against the inflammatory 
effects of flagrant assaults upon American 
citizens and American property. 

It would be difficult, of course, to blink 
the fact that the Panay affair was precise- 
ly that kind of incident. Every scrap of 
evidence indicates that it was not an acci- 
dent. It was either a deliberate attempt to 
test the extent to which the Western pow- 
ers are willing to go in defending their com- 
mercial interests in China, or a piece of 
fanatical destructiveness perpetrated by a 
military machine out of control. 

But the notable difference in tone be- 
tween the acknowledgments of guilt of- 
fered by the Japanese to England and 
those offered to the United States implies 
thorough recognition of these facts. It sug- 
gests, also, that the Japanese can afford to 
be arrogant to the British because they 
know the British are much too worried 
about Germany and Italy to move any con- 
siderable force to the Far East, and that 
we, on the contrary, are in a position to 
give Japan our undivided attention—which 
is exactly what the British would like to 
have us do and exactly what the Japanese 
do not want us to do. 

The shrewdness of the President’s direct 
appeal to the Emperor is apparent. It 
makes it possible for the civilian branch of 
the Japanese Government to contest the 
irresponsible arrogance of the military and 
naval leaders at the very foot of the throne. 
But it is going to be unfortunate if the 
Roosevelt Administration tries to use the 
Panay incident to whip up support for a 
stronger policy in the Far East. 

Within the Administration there are in- 
fluential men who variously are moved by 
the importance of protecting our rights 
and interests in China, by the necessity of 
checking Japanese expansion before it goes 
much further, and by the belief that the 
world can be saved from chaos only by the 
collective efforts of the so-called democratic 
and peace-loving nations. Under the sway 
of these influences, the Administration has 
ignored the plain mandate of Congress set 
forth in the Neutrality Act. If its failure 


to invoke the Act has caused no great 
clamor, that is because it is generally rec- 
ognized that the specific provisions of the 
Act, drafted with reference to our expe- 
rience in the years 1914-1917, do not af- 
ford any important safeguards against our 
involvement in war in the Far East. 

Yet there is a widespread fear that our 
diplomats may be maneuvered into a lead- 
ership that the country as a whole does 
not wish to assume. This is shown by the 
astonishing support that has been given to 
the Ludlow resolution, which proposes that 
the Constitution be amended to require a 
popular referendum on any declaration of 
war unless the United States or its pos- 
sessions are actually invaded. Many Con- 
gressmen who recognize the theoretical un- 
wisdom of any war-referendum plan are 
supporting the Ludlow resolution because 
of their profound fear of war and their de- 
sire to place any obstacle, however clumsy, 
in the path of those who would send the 
United States out on a new world crusade. 
It is probable that the similar, but less 
sweeping resolution of Senator La Follette 
will ultimately receive even more atten- 
tion than the Ludlow plan, although it is 
unlikely that either will be adopted. 

That this pacific demonstration in Con- 
gress will exercise a restraining influence 
upon the Administration is clear. Which is 
one factor that makes serious trouble im- 
probable. Another is the fact that Japan, 
unlike Germany in 1917, is not fighting for 
her life. Hence, even if the notes that the 
State Department is addressing to Japan 
sound ominously like those of 1914-1917, 
the tragedy of twenty years ago is not apt 
to be repeated. 





Rifts Within the Lute 


I has scarcely been a secret that 
monopolistic practices are a restrictive fac- 
tor in economic life. But the recent 
speeches of Assistant Attorney General 
Jackson on the subject seem to suggest 
that Bryan, Borah and many another old- 
timer never lived, campaigned or garnered 
votes by holding forth on the evils thereof. 
This seedling statesman of the Democratic 
party neither added anything to the in- 
choate philosophy of these hardy peren- 
nials, nor promoted his own growth, nor 
contributed to the efforts of government 
and business to achieve peace in our na- 
tional life. 

It is indeed a choice collection of eco- 


et 


nomic half-truths that he spins. The Clay. 
ton Act, he says, has been vitiated by the 
interpretations it has been given—pre- 
sumably by the courts. Note here that Mr. 
Jackson does not recall the fact that no 
President in twenty years has provided his 
Administration with an intelligent and ef. 
fective Federal Trade Commission. The 
NRA, he says, was the result of failure to 
enforce the antitrust laws; whereas every- 
one in Washington who participated in the 
creation of the NRA remembers that it was 
designed, among other things, to relieve the 
uncertainty and capriciousness that char- 
acterized the enforcement of the antitrust 
laws. “For the first time in history,” he 
says, “American industry is beginning to 
believe in a low-price, high-volume policy,” 
blissfully ignoring Mr. Ford and thousands 
of other men who have built their business 
on that exact policy. Monopoly, he says, 
is indicated by such facts as the purchase 
of 64 per cent of the tobacco crop by thir- 
teen tobacco manufacturers, without men- 
tion of the economies which may result 
from large-scale manufacturing, the fierce- 
ness of the competition which may exist be- 
tween large-scale manufacturers in the 
same field, or the specific number of com- 
panies he would prefer to see buying 64 per 
cent of the tobacco crop. 

When does bigness cease to be efficient in 
any particular field? When does competi- 
tion begin to be uneconomic? How is it 
possible to draw the line? None of these 
questions does Mr. Jackson pretend to 
answer. And his vagueness on these essen- 
tials adds in no small measure to the vast 
uncertainty that every business enterprise 
is facing. 

Such vagueness, moreover, when it is ac- 
companied by the glaring omission of all 
reference to increased labor costs as a fac- 
tor in the rise of prices, does not seem to be 
the result of inadvertence. The conclusion 
is inescapable that it is a purposeful dis- 
tortion designed to foment class conscious- 
ness and class hostility. There has already 
been enough of that kind of political horse- 
play. This is hardly the moment for more 
of it. 

Sniping either from the ranks of gov- 
ernment or business is certainly not going 
to help the common search for a way out of 
the recession. Nor are superficial observa- 
tions on a number of unrelated economic 
facts going to solve the major problem of 
our industrial economy. If democracy and 
capitalism are to survive, we must estab- 
lish a flexible control sufficient to assure 
the stable and continuous operation of the 
machinery of production and distribution, 
encouraging competition where that best 
serves the public, and encouraging con- 
certed action where that best serves the 
public. It is to this problem that Mr. 
Jackson can most usefully and energetical- 
ly address himself. 
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LET YOUR 
CAMERA 


make money for you 


Of hundreds of camera fans who watched 
Elizabeth Kompa break another back stroke 
record, one saw dollars as well as foam in 
her wake. The event made news, the picture 
made money. Sporting. events, fires, riots, 
personalities, human interest scenes . . . all 
make salable Newsphotos. 


Let your camera make money for you. 
Thousands of amateur photographers, with 
cameras ranging from the one-dollar class 
to the jewel-like miniatures, are making their 
hobby profitable as well as enjoyable. 


Newsphotos, with bureaus in Paris and 
Washington, agencies in London, Berlin, 
Shanghai and other important cities, has 580 
professional correspondents. Still the demand 
for contributions from amateurs increases. 


If you have a photograph . . . newsy, dra- 
matic, funny or pictorial... don't wait! Air- 
mail it to us the day it's taken. Newsphotos 
pays a minimum of $5.00 to a no-top maxi- 
mum for any photograph accepted and 
promptly returns photographs that are re- 
jected. 


NEWSPHOTOS PICTURE SERVICE 


Rockefeller Center 
1270 SIXTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 





17.000.000 dead—17.000.000 soldiers and 
sailors killed in the 


Who are they? Statesmen? Politicians? 


last war! 


Big-navy advocates? Munitions manufac- 


turers? Business leaders whose factories 


‘ 


hummed durine war times? Editors whose 
papers love to stir up international bad 
feeling. because it helps circulation? 

\o—not one! 

lust average citizens. Young men with 
their lives them. 

They were told it was elory. and look 
Look what all of us cot! 


before 


what they cot. 
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Back breaking taxes. Economic disorders 
that have nol yel been righted. A bitter de- 
feat for one side, a bitter victory for the other. 

Yet the world is drifting toward another 
war right now. And those who profit by war 
will encourage that drift unless we who 
suffer by war fight them! 


What YOU can 


do about it— 


World Peaceways is a non-profit agency 
the purpose of which is to solidify the de- 
sire most people have to abolish the whole 


silly business of war. 


This organization does not claim to hav 
solved the world’s troubles or to be abl 
to cure all the world’s ills. It does feel, how 
ever, that intelligent efforts can and mu 
be made against war and toward a secu 
peace. If you think so, too, we invite you t 


write for a copy of the World Peaceway 


program. It will show you how you can d 


your share, however small, in a moder 
practical effort to build up a strong publi 
opinion against war. WORLD PEACEWAY: 
103 Park Avenue, New York. 
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